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your Du Pont salesman 


The salesman from Du Pont doesn’t work alone. 
There’s a whole staff of experts behind him ready 
to be at his service—-and yours—-at any time. Your 
salesman, a trained technician himself, is only one 
part of Du Pont’s unmatched technical-service group. 

Directly behind the SALESMAN 
glad to give you on-the-spot assistance — are the 


Du Pont DEMONSTRATORS, a group of all- 


around textile men. Each demonstrator is a highly 


who is always 


trained technician with particularly broad experi- 
ence in the dyeing and finishing field. He'll help 
you on any problem you might have, simple or 
complex, by working with you in your plant. 

In addition, every DEMONSTRATOR has at his 
disposal the facilities of the DISTRICT SERVICE 
LABORATORY, backed up by Du Pont’s main 
CUSTOMER SERVICE LABORATORY. 

At the end of this chain of experts, in the Du Pont 
RESEARCH LABORATORY, skilled chemists are 
constantly working toward new and improved dyes, 
processes and methods — all to bring you better 
dyeing and finishing. 

The next time you talk to your Du Pont salesman, 
remember the well-trained staff behind him. 
They're all—at your service. Contact: E, 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Ine.), Dyes and Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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how Emersol Elaine 
eluminated uneven dyeing fault 
of a fiber lubricant 


If you have a problem involving a “breakdown” or 
“change” in your products induced by aging or oxidation, 
then this customer experience will be of interest: Case 
History No. 27-31. . . The difficulties of uneven dyeing of yarns 
and fabrics in a textile mill precipitated a thorough investigation 
of all variables. The trouble was traced to this manufacturer's 

ber lubricant which oxidized on the yarns. This led to only par- 
tial “oil” removal in scouring, which left sufficient residue to 
prevent uniform penetration of the dye. 


Since oleic acid was a constituent in this manufacturer's lubricant, 
a study of oxidation stabilities of double-distilled olewc acids from 
different producers was undertaken. Laboratory results showed that 
Emersol 221 White Elaine exhibited superior oxidation stability, 


and when substituted in his regular production, eliminated all pre- 
vious dyeing difficulties. 

This experience serves only as an example of the benefits 
derived from the outstanding oxidation stability of Emer- 
sol Oleic Acids. When this is added to their excellent color 
stability and resistance to rancidity, you get an unmatched 
combination that will make your products better, more 
appealing, and stay that way longer . . . and all at no extra 
cost. So, if you are not already benefiting from the Emersol 
Elaines, buy your next, and all oleic acid requirements 
from Emery. 

Write Dept. A-9 for 20 page brochure titled “Emersol 
Oleic Acids.” 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohile 


New York; Philadelphia; Lowell, Maas; Chicago; San Pranciaco; Cleveland; Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 
Werchouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore, and Los Angeles 
Report: Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Onic 





pattern for service 




















To serve its customers with. maximum efficiency, A.A.P, maintains many strategically 
placed Branch Sales Offices, in additicn to its home office in New York City and its 
35-acre manvyfocturing works ot Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Like the main office in New York City, each branch has its own warehousing facilities 
and complete application laboratories, this, dyers, finishers, and printers 
ia oll textile centers are assured’ of convenient sources of supply, as well os 
prompt ond expert assistance whenever ‘specio! color problems arise. 


Behind AA.P.'s extensive facilities lie almost four decodes of constont research 
ei} and rigid manufechiring control, The benefits of this occumislated 
ie __experienee ate yours for the asking. Technicians trom pur nearest 
sh “apatite ahaa th tl canned eagle 
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50 Unien Square, New York 3, WY. 
Plant: Lock Hoven, Pa. ; 


Branches: Bester; Mass. 
Providence, R. + ee Po. | 
* Patetson, N. J... +: 

Charlotte, N.C. t roasted Tenn. 
Columbus, Go. » tos. eis, Cal, 
Houston, Tex, #)? Ore. it i 
Dominion Anilines & Chanticats, int.., 
Toronte, Canada. « here Sand 


(top. U.% Pes. 08... : : “t “heh! 
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for colors truly fast—by your standards — 
INDANTHRENE., var vves 


standord of the industry for more than 50 yeors, 
From oa single source, you draw on the widest cooler renge evolichie, 


draperies, floor coverings, awnings, etc.—the unavoidable demand is thot 
Moreover, to be certain of meeting any requirement you establish, these 


Whaetever the use for the fabrics you dye or print—for clothing, upholstery, 


they shall be fast-to-light, fost-to-washing. Your customer's business is safe- 

gvorded, when you use vat colors... indanthrene Vat Dyes hove been the colors are standardized in as many os six different pirysical forms . .. 
“WP” brande—dispersibie powders for pigment podding and pockage dyeing 
“A Pdr.” brands—full strength undispersible powders 
“Suprofix Paste” brands—non-drying, non-freezing, fast-fining pastes for printing 
“Ex. Poste Fine” brands—non-drying, non-freezing postes for printing 
“Paste” and “Doble, Paste” brands—dispersed pastes for dyeing 
“infra Paste” brands—finer milled to afford imtant and complete dispersion — 

speck-free in lighter shades — new, trouble-free ease of working 


Consider the strategic location of ovr warehouses and laboratories to 
meet your immediate needs. Coll upon our Technical Service Department for 


assistance in any color or color-matching problem. We invite your inquiry, 


fiom, Research, to Roabiliy. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 
A GALES DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET « NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON * CHARLOTTE - CHATTABOOBA * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES ¢ NEW TORK * PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND ORE. * PROVIDENCE» SAN FRANCISCO 





nouncing a new festing program for 


fabrics finished with “ 


SET” 


Only fabrics tested and approved by Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau will be awarded this new “ZESET” tag 


To maintain the position of Du Pont “ZESET” fabric stabilizer 
as an outstanding crease-resistant finish, a new Quality-Testing 
Program has been set up. This new program is designed for one 
thing, and one thing only —to assure finishers, converters, cutters, 
retailers and consumers the full benefits of Du Pont “ZESET.” 


PABRICS TO BE TESTED 


Here's how this Quality-Testing Program will work. Samples of 
cotton and rayon fabrics treated with Du Pont “ZESET” fabric 
stabilizer will be submitted to the Better Fabrics Bureau for 
approval. Fabric samples will be tested for (A) crease resistance, 
(B) shrinkage control, (C) tensile or tear strength, (D) color- 
fastness to washing. 


J} DU PONT 


“a ub rat OF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
oe THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


6A AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


NEW TAG A BADGE OF QUALITY 


Only those fabrics which meet the high standards of these tests will 
be allowed to wear the mark-of-quality “ ZESET” tag. 

This new “ZESET” tag will give everyone complete assurance 
that the fabric possesses all the advantages of “ZESET,” includ 
ing better wrinkle resistance. a choice of soft or crisp hand, a 
facility for accurate cutting. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


For more detailed information on this important new program 
just write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyes and 
Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware, or your nearest 
Dyes and Chemicals District Office. 


ZESET FABRIC STABILIZER 


enc U 6. Fat. ofr 


For fabrics that shake off wrinkles 
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Three-quarters of a century has built the 
name of Camel into a symbol of dependability 
for textile dyestuffs—75 years of uninterrupted 
service to the industry as a background of ex- 
perience for prompt, efficient attention to all 
textile dyestuff requirements and problems. 


Refer your dye problems to our laboratories 
..» Capable, experienced engineers are ready 


to serve you. 


Company 


CITY—BArclay 7-6228 
32, PA.—RAdcliff 5-7103 
AST CLEVELAND, OHIO + ATLANTA, GA. 
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. IS THE LARGEST SELLING LIQUID DETERGENT 
: IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIC® CHEMICAL & BYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORE 6, H.¥, + HAnever +7906 


Gecten 14, Maw. 198 Comewey CAprtat 1 6099 
Providence 3, 2.1. 15 Wertmineter & Otater | Sees 
Phitedetphte 4, Pe 200-984 % Freet S: [ Omberd 3.46387 
fos Angetes 5B, Col. 4094 Lame Vite hes tGgun 82167 
fon Fronciwe 5, Cot, S17 Reward &. ‘Sener + F307 
Portinnd @, Gre, 790 Wert Beraside fr. Beg ee 1852 
Onicoge $4, 11, The Merchandice Mert Sitpersee 7 5RO7 


‘Chorterne 1, .C_, T-BEE Wart Fiest Gt, Carlene 30279 
ficheand 1, Fo. Etech Fite Richmond 2-0095 
Lotvenbes Ge Cotwmban later tate Hdg Calembus 3 87 
Leveostore CC jlarun Send tg Cheomcbacs 2758 
Cottensegs 2, tenn , james Cidg. Gletanege 66367 
Athante, Ge., 1206 Sprag &., 8, igen 9908 
few Ortonns 1, Le, Commedelet Big, — Rearpenns PDS 


Termnte 2 Con. 17-443 Wethington WO Emprer 64675 





A eure, not a treatment, 


for Pollution Problems.. 


This is the first in a series of advertisements based on a technical 
paper by B. W. Dickerson, Sanitary Engineer, Hercules Powder 
Company. A complete copy of the report or additional technical data 
on CMC Warp Size can be obtained by writing directly to Hercules. 


If finishing mill wastes cannot be dumped 
into nearby waters in their present form 
and the cost of treatment is prohibitive, 
what is the answer? Many waste engineers 
have found that going to the source of the 
trouble can correct the situation and elim- 
inate the need for a large capital expendi- 
ture for sewage plant facilities. 

In a typical finishing plant, a percentage 
breakdown of the BOD (Biochemical Oxy- 
gen Demand) shows that the desizing oper- 
ation is the obvious “villain”. Up to 60 
per cent of BOD pollution is a result of 
desizing, with dyeing and finishing contrib- 
uting 30 to 40 per cent and bleaching about 
10 per cent. 

Years of preliminary study, followed by 
actual use on a production scale, have 
demonstrated that the introduction of 
proper amounts of CMC Warp Size in the 


sizing formulation can cut desizing pollu- 
tion by as much as 75 to 85 per cent. Such a 
reduction of pollution would permit many 
mills to conform to abatement regulations 
without the need for construction and oper- 
ation of a waste treatment plant. For mills 
with more severe pollution problems, the 
use of CMC Warp Size can reduce the cost 
and operating expense of treatment units 


as much as 5O per cent. 


Formulations composed of two parts starch 
and one part CMC Warp Size provide ade- 
quate sizing at 6 to 8 per cent add-ons. In 
many instances, this much lower add-on 
will reduce the amount of water required 
in desizing by as much as 50 per cent. The 
presence of water soluble CMC Warp Size 
in the formulation can eliminate the need 
for the use of enzymes, greatly speeding 


and simplifying the desizing process. 


Virginia Cellulose Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


990: Market St., Wileungton 99, Delaware 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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OPERS: EVERGLAZE’’ COTTON BY NELLY OF GRAB 


MONSANTO’S MELAMINE RESINS DON'T WASH OR DRY CLEAN OUT OF FABRICS 


When cottons and wools, pure synthetics and blends are posited inside absorbent fibers. The resins actually modify the 
treated with Resloom, two things are certain: characteristics of the fibers. 


1. They will be upgraded in hand and appearance. Though extra hard, Resloom resins do not create a harsh hand 
2. They will retain their fresh-and-new look through countless when the fabric is properly impregnated. And they are in a 
washings or dry cleanings class by themselves for surface lustering or glazing 


Monsanto has formulated Resloom HP and M-75 from mela- Treatment with Resloom develops excellent crush resistance, 
mine, the resin that’s hardest and most durable of them all dependable shrinkage control and novel textures. A Monsanto 
Their resistance to water, alkalies and solvents is remarkable. representative will be glad to work with you on technical 
problems relating to special finishes. Write Monsanto Chemi 


Resloom resins do not coat the fabric, Instead, they are de- cal Company, Plastics Div., Dept. AD-9, Springfield 2, Mass 


It pays to finish fabrics with durable 


. ‘ Serving industry... 
R K ~ >] ] dh ( ) ( ) M MELAMINE RESINS which serves mankind 


*RESLOOM: REG. UW, &. PAT. OFF. 





ELECTRON PHOTOMICROGRAPHS (10,000X) compere normel size fetes particies (left) approximotely 0.25 micron (25004) 
in diometer, with these of new, umalt-perticie size Cramigum LATEX, approximately 0.05 micron (800A) in diometer 


Here’s what you'll gain 
with new, small particle size Ccuemeum ) 


LATEX 


F you’re now using latex in sizes, saturants, finishes, dye vehicles or 
adhesives, here are the advantages of changing to new, small-particle 
size CHEMIGUM LATEX: Better binding action. Improved wetting and pene- 
tration. Easier handling. Greater resistance to discoloration. Lower costs. 


If you are not using latex in any of the many possible ways, here are some 
of the product improvements you can effect with new CHEMIGUM LATEX: 
Better feel and drape. Greater body. Higher strength and dimensional 
stability. Increased resistance to washing, wearing, wrinkling, raveling, 
tearing, snagging and sliding. 

The new CHEMIGUM LATEX is a nitrile rubber dispersion exhibiting the 
following properties: Medium or high acrylonitrile content. A particle-size 
about one-fifth that of regular latex—about 20% smaller than 


other small-particle latices. Low specific gravity. Very high 
mechanical stability. Low viscosity and surface tension. 


Ready precipitation by ions. 


Details on how the new, small particle-size CHEMIGUM 
LATEX can help your product are yours by writing: 
Goodyear, Chemical! Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pirebend, Piicfiex, Plictite, Pitc-Tuf, Plitevie ~T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry -CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE * PLIO TUF * PLIOVIC * WING CHEMICALS 


September 26, 1955 AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 13A 





I’m Paul Logue. I head up a department 


i of specialists here at WICA in Charlotte to 
fm set you up with WICA resins. 


Now we're manufacturing our own 
thermo-setting and thermo-plastic resins— 
right here in the South. We’re turning out 
a dynamic series of resins varying from one 
extreme to the other in hand, durability and 
eo. behavior. 


setting 


We're proud of what’s coming out of 
this plant, and you will be, too. We are 
meeting head-on the changing trends in 
new fibers, creating the tools that will help 
you chalk up new developments in a tight 
industry. 


resins 


Don’t have to tell you what our WICA 
resins will do to boost the value of your 
tags. Customer faith in those tags is like 

ny money in the bank. Wica Chemicals, Inc., 
Old Concord Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


by WICA 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER September 26, 1955 





out Mewest att val 


ynthrapol 


A new and different 97° active non- 


ionic surface-active agent for use in the Send for this booklet. . 
Describes Synthrapol KB 


wet processing of textile yarns and 
in detail; suggests many 


fabrics. textile applications. 


Combines — 
Exceptionally good detergency 
Excellent solubility 
Extremely fast wetting action 


Economy in operation 
Arnold, Hofman & Co., Inc 
55 Canal St 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN Providence 1, R. | 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND Please send me a copy of your new Synthrapol KB Booklet 
Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., / 
London, England 
Nome and Title 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 6 CO, INCORPORATED + EST. 1815 + PROVIDENCE, #1 
Offices and Technical Service Laborotories 
Providence, R. |. * Atlanta, Ga. * Charlotte, N.C. * Teterboro, N. J Firm Name 


Address 


City 


men es See | 
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a brand new line of colors 


fast 


means AU GU7- Sir 


colers for 
cotten and viscese 


Uniform quality colors 
that will MAKE FRIENDS, 
os well as sales, 

for your products. 


*when oftertreated with 
Beliefix CN or Bellefix VS 


Write for complete information. 
Our technical service is available at all times. 


Belle Chemical Company, Inc. / Reading, Pennsylvonia / Charlotte, North Carolina 





See what you can do with the new textiles 


chemical products and processes; provides greater flex- 
ibility in shipping and handling of materials; provides 
the personal attention of recognized product experts 
backed by widely diversified research facilities. 


They’re weaving magic into modern textiles. Today, 
fabrics can be made stronger or softer, cooler or warmer, 
tougher or lighter, shrinkproof, mothproof, fireproof, 
waterproof, and almost foolproof. While it would be 
difficult to predict what the textiles of tomorrow will be 
like, one thing is certain—chemicals will make an even 
greater contribution to their improvement. 


Working closely with textile manufacturers and finish- 
ers, Olin Mathieson offers invaluable assistance through 
a long-range program of coordinated planning and pro- 
duction. This assures the availability of chemical raw 
materials regardless of changing market conditions; 
assures adequate chemical production to supply growing 
industrial capacity; speeds the development of new 


Currently, a growing number of chemical consumers 
are coordinating their planning and production with 
Olin Mathieson... America’s prime producer of basic 
industrial chemicals. Olin Mathieson’s long experience 
and familiarity with the broad market picture will prove 
invaluable in your planning. Why not consult with us now? 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD 


3300 


Coutic Seda + Chlorine - Mydrazine ond Derivatives - Hypochlorite 
Sulphate of Alumina - had 
Glycol Ether Solvents - ' 

Polyemines + fthenclemines - 





A wonderful new finish that makes nylon stockings superbly comfortable, ex- 
quisitely beautiful . . . nylons that feel better, fit better, look better, wear better! 
Examine LANOLIZED nylons critically. See hgw silky-smooth, soft, perfect-fitting 


they are . . . how cobwebby-sheer, smok ! 


THE NEW MEMBER OF THE 
Authorized Manufacturers istributors of LANOUZED* .. . The Miracle Finish. Collins & 
S Cc H O L L ER B R Oo S “? | N Cc * Westmoreland Sts., Philode 34, Pa. IN CANADA: Scholler Bros., ttd., St. Catharines, Ontorio 
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In TEXTILES and Chemicals 


IT TAKES BOTH 
FINE MATERIALS AND KNOW-HOW 


SOLVAY’'s position as a leading supplier of chemicals 
to the textile industry is the result of having provided 
not only materials of the highest quality . . . but also 
skilled technical assistance in the use of these products. 
For in addition to textile chemicals that have set a 
standard for over 73 years, Sotvay offers the facilities 
of the section of their Technical Service Department 
that specializes exclusively in textiles. 

Over the years, the engineers and technicians of 
Sorivay’s Technical Service Textile Section have ac- 
quired a vast knowledge and experience. They have at 
their disposal extensive laboratory facilities and equip- 
ment devoted solely to textile processing and testing, 
in addition to the general organization and equipment 
of the world’s largest alkali research laboratories. This 
combination of knowledge, experience and specialized 
laboratory equipment has made it possible for our 
Textile Section to supply assistance on both technical 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


SOLVAY, 


and production problems, at various times over the 
years, to most of America’s leading textile producers 


So_vay makes no charge for services of this kind. It 
is simply one of the service dividends that go with the 
purchase of Sotvay textile chemicals. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


61 Broedway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES wea tas 


Boston © Charlowe ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland ©* Detron 
Houston * New Orleans ¢ New York © Philadelphia © Picasburgh 
St. Louis * Syracuse 


SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 

SODIUM NITRITE 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE (Calcined ond Hydrated) 
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Honeywell process control assures 
high efficiency 


At the new Toccoa, Ga. of Coats & Clark, Inc., 
modern textile finishing equipment is complemented by 
modern instrumentation. Honeywell supplied the auto- 
matic controls for the mercerizing range, dryer, and 
caustic recovery plant. 


— & CLark’s modern new thread finish- 
ing plant in Toccoa, Ga., boasts the latest 
type processing equipment and automatic 
control. Instrumentation for caustic recovery, 
mercerizing, and drying is by Honeywell. 
Outstanding example of economy and efficiency 
is the mill’s caustic recovery plant. Caustic 
consumption has been reduced 75%. In addi- 
tion, by-product heat in the form of hot water 
is used in the boiler plant, mercerizer, and other 
mill equipment. To protect this expensive 
equipment, three ElectroniK Conductivity 
Controllers continuously check the water for 
caustic content. 


Mercerizing range temperature is controlled at 
four different stages by sensitive ElectroniK Re- 
cording Controllers. Honeywell instruments also 
control caustic density at the two middle stages. 


for new 
Coats & Clark 
thread plant 


As the threads leave the Andrews & Goodrich 
dryer, Moist-O-Graph detectors accurately sense 
moisture control, and regulate the set points of 
ElectroniK Temperature Controllers on each 
section of the dryer accordingly. 


Honeywell can supply complete control equip- 
ment for every plant application. One source for 
instruments centralizes engineering responsi- 
bility, simplifies maintenance, and keeps your 
spare parts stock at a minimum. Your nearby 
Honeywell sales engineer will gladly discuss 
applications in your plant. Give him a call... 
he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., 
Industrial Division, Wayne and Windrim 
Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa.—in Canada, 
Toronto 17, Ontario. 


@ REFERENCE DATA: Composite Catalog Ne. 5062, contains brie! description of the complete Honeywell predect line. 


mevwell 


Hone 


BROWN 
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The ULTRAWETS wet, 
penetrate, clean, emulsify 


Smart man to know for CLEAN, BRIGHT colors 


Here's a man who knows his way around textiles, 
Ultrawet 60-L, a quality alkyl aryl sulfonate, highly 
skilled at delivering clean, bright colors through 


your soap-off bath. 


Ultrawet 60-L works with economical efficiency. A 
synthetic detergent, it leaves no soap curd to dull 
bright colors—heavy metal precipitates cannot be 
deposited, and even their formation is reduced. 


ATLANTIC 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 


Crocking is ended because Ultrawet 60-L removes 


loose dyestuffs with ease. 


Like to try Ultrawet 60-L yourself? It's easy to use. 
You'll find it a constantly uniform liquid, with a 
haze point as low as 14°F. We'll be glad to send you 
full information on this versatile member of Atlantic's 
Ultrawet family. Send the coupon, or write one of 
the offices listed. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. F-9, Chemical Products Soles 
260 South Brood Street, Philadelphia 1, Po 


Please send me complete details on Ulfrewet @-L 


Neme 
Position 
Compeny 
Address 


i 
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ASTON COUNTY S COMBINATION 
OF MONEY-SAVING FEATURES 


IN 
New “Hy-Vecuum” Pressure Autociove ee Twist Setting b 3 y 6) UR D YE IN G OPERA TION 


For better, faster, more economical dyeing — Gaston County ma- 
chines take top rating in any test. No other equipment offers the com- 
bination of advantages embodied in Gaston County's rugged con- 
struction, complete flexibility, and modern automatic controls. 
Whether your operation is large or small, simple or complex, Gas- 
ton County offers a complete range of standard equipment — or new 
models can be developed economically to meet your individual re- 
quirements. Write for illustrated literature, or call on us for engineer- 


ing assistance. 


GASTON COUNTY ((7@ DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Pioneers in Automatically WY | y Controlled Dyeing Machines 


Gaston Co. Dyeing Machine Co. pe The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Terminal Bidg., 68 Hudson Street 614 St. James Street W., Montreal 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mgr. STANLEY, N. C. 137 Wellington Street W., Toronto 


Combination Extracter-Dryer with Single-Kier Package Dyeing Machine 
Movable Package Carrier 


wee 


Multipie-Kier Beam and Package 
Dyeing Machine 
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DESIZING UNIFORMITY 


TIME AFTER TIME WITH 


RHOZYME LA* 


Ruozyme LA is the most dependable 


desizing enzyme now available to the textile industry. 


Ruozyme LA has consistent high quality, is 
stable in storage, and also exhibits unusual 


heat resistance in high-speed, high-temperature operations. 


For the full story on this-low cost, highly efficient 


agent, write for our technical bulletin. 


i RHOZYME LA is another dependable chemical product for ROHM € HALS 
the textile industry made by the makers of LyKkopon. COMPANY 


Ruozyms and LYKOPON are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
and in principal foreign countriat. Arpremmmensinn im primes pad fareege sense ion 
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Here’s the latest Du Pont contribution 
to better peroxide bleaching for you 


ONE-STEP single-stage continuous bleaching 
of cotton woven goods 


NEw Du Pont development great- 
A ly simplifies the bleaching of cot- 
ton woven goods—cuts over-all costs 
as much as 20% and still produces 
results equal in every way to those 
obtained with multi-stage systems. 

With Du Pont’s compact new proc- 
ess, boiling out and bleaching are han- 
died simultaneously, This means you 
can maintain present production levels 
with half the equipment, half the floor 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


PERDOX® sodium borate 
perhydrate 


Sodium perborate tetrahydrate 


ALBONE® hydrogen peroxide, 
35% and 50% 
BOLOZONE?® sodium peroxide 


space .. . or double production with 
existing equipment. Mechanical dam- 
age to cloth from handling is reduced, 
and savings of up to 50% in labor, 
steam, water and power are quickly 
realized. 

We'll be glad to show you how your 
present bleaching system can be modi- 
fied to operate on this new one-step 
principle. Or, if you're planning to 
install new equipment, we'll show you 


how the Du Pont process can sub- 
stantially cut the cost of your initial 
investment. 

NOTE: Du Pont does not build or sell 
bleaching equipment. However, DuPont 
systems are available now from lead- 
ing equipment manufacturers. 


Send coupon for details 


i ollieeeetlieenatiianentiiemcediiceetieeatiineeedttieetie titi 


Firm 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


26A 
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Name 


i E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ( Inc.) 
| Electrochemicals Department AD-66 
| Wilmington 98, Delaware 


© Please send full information about the new Du Pont 
single-step continuous bleaching system. 
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Problems in Producing 
‘Wash N’ Wear’ Fabrics 


by JAMES M. MYERS 
Meneger, Salisbury, N. C., 


pt ICI ert a A 


7 


\ 


When we use the term, “Wash N’ 
Wear”, I am reminded of the question, 
“What is the Truth’? What is “Wash 
N’ Wear”? Is the term just another 
advertising phrase to sell a lot of goods, 
or is this one the real McCoy? 

There are many current problems 
facing us in the turning out of all cot- 
ton fabrics that are actually “Wash 
N’ Wear”. We will name a few of these: 

Not all fabrics, due to their construc- 
tion, yarn size, twist factor, type of 
cotton, etc., lend themselves to this type 
of finishing operation. The job finisher 
cangot please his customers across the 
board. 

' There is a serious sewing problem, 
because a crease resistance of over 
3.4x3.4 causes seams to pucker, bulge, 
and look untidy in general in the fin- 
ished garments. A fabric to be truly 
“Wash N’ Wear” must be very resist- 
ant to crushing, and permanently so. It 
must also have these qualities while in 
the wet state. 

There is a serious degradation prob- 
lem, because very few chemicals on the 


Standafin 77 for Whiteness 


If you are looking for the whitest possi- 
ble finish on synthetics, one that will 
remain white indefinitely during mill 
or shelf storage, then Standafin 77 is 
the product to use. Write or call today 
for complete information on this dura- 
ble, non-irritation finish. 


Stanset D 40’s Crease 
Resisting Quality Lauded 


We have received many enthusiastic and flattering reports from 
customers on the low chlorine retention and high crease resistant 
properties of our new chemical reactor resin, Stanset D 40. 


market today will do this job correctly 
without greatly damaging the fabric 
strength-wise. 

Plants must have the equipment, 
trained personnel and technical know- 
how to control this finishing operation. 
The finishing job is one of high skills in 
the application of complex resins, cata- 
lysts, plasticizers, softeners, etc. 

The cost factor will play an impor- 
tant part in finishing “Wash N’ Wear” 
all cotton fabrics. A good job will cost 
more to produce than current resin fin- 
ishes. With competition from abroad 
increasing steadily, there is a question 
whether cheap fabrics, like 80 x 80 
prints, will bear this added cost. We 
feel it will, although others in the in- 
dustry say it will not. 

The worst problem I saved for last. 
Many “Wash N’Wear” fabrics are on 
the market today that are no better 
than a fair resin job. What effect this 
will have on the long-range “Wash N’ 
Wear” picture we do not know. Our 
guess is that it will not be good. 

Standard Chemical Products has the 
equipment, the chemicals and the tech- 
nical know-how to do a proper job. 
Samples and technical information will 
be gladly furnished by contacting our 
Sales Office in Hoboken, N. J., or 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Meet Us at Convention 


You probably have some ideas on 
“Wash N’ Wear” problems that Jim 
Myers hasn't covered on this page. 
Let’s discuss them the next time we 
meet; probably at the national AATCC 
convention in Atlantic City, September 
21-24. Look us up, we'll be glad to see 
you. 


o 


A modified melamine type resin, 
Stanset D 40 requires slightly more 
catalyst than the acid type; 12-15% 
Stanset D 40 (on weight of resin mix) 
will give crease resistance around 3.2 
x 3.1, and the chlorine degradation can 
be maintained below 254%. We recom- 
mend 0.5-1.25% of Catalyst 100 for 
Stanset D 40 and a curing tempera. 
ture of from 310 F.-320 F. for seventy 
seconds. 

Fabrics finished with Stanset D 40 
will hydrolize only slightly when sub- 
jected to severe alkali washings, Fabrics 
treated with Stanset D 40 and cured 
to a good crease angle are highly re- 
sistant to yellowing when subjected to 
hot chlorine washes. 

A combination of 5-8 Stanset D 40 
and 10% Stanset LC N has been found 
to be very good for low chlorine reten- 
tion on dress fabrics. When Stanset 
D 40, Stanset L C N and Stanset S-100 
are applied to fabrics that have zero 
chlorine retention, are properly scoured 
free from alkali, are cured to a reason- 
ably good crease angle, are properly 
washed and then tested by the pro- 
cedure set forth by the AATCC, the 
chlorine degradation will be from 
0-10%. 

Physically, Stanset D 40 is an essen- 
tially colorless liquid with a weak alde- 
hyde odor. Other typical characteristics 
are: 

pH :9.0—9.6 

Specific Gravity : 1.158 ~ 1.160 

Stability : 6 months, normal storage 

Solubility in water : miscible in all 

proportions with hot or cold water. 
If you have not already received our 
technical bulletin on Stanset D 40 drop 
us a line, or call. We will be happy to 
send one to you. It contains much more 
information than the few facts pre- 
sented here. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY - CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


TTANOOCA 
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the big 4 in 


textile take SOaps 


-» low titre 


------------}) medium titre 


@ Any way you figure it, quality soaps for 
quality results are a “‘must’’. That’s why 
more and more dyers and finishers are 
taking advantage of the plus values of 
these and other members of the Laurel 
Soap family (Texsopon, Columbia, Palm- 
type, Arrow, and Crown), for better scour- 
ing, fulling, and soaping off. 


That clean lofty wool, those soft, perfectly 
fulled woolens and worsteds; clean, bright 


-) high titre 


~+ medium titre 


prints and vat and naphthol dyeings; com- 
pletely degummed silks . . . all these can be 
yours with a Laurel Quality Soap. 


Whatever your application, Laurel’s long 
and varied experience is available to recom- 
mend the right soap to make your job pay 
performance dividends. For your conven- 
ience, you can obtain Laurel Quality Soaps 
from stocks at Philadelphia, Pa., Charlotte, 
N.C., Chattanooga, Tenn. and Paterson, N.J. 


Laurel Quality Soaps are available in powder, bar 
solid and paste (potash) forms. Ask for samples. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Leaurel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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the name 
you will be seeing— 
and hearing 
—more and 
more! 


Pangeses ® is the new trade name for Naugatuck GR-S 
latices... latices that are now available in drum, tank truck, 
and tank car lots direct from Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


NAUGATEX...for the toughest applications! 


Naugatex latices are used in tire cord, foam sponge, carpet 
and upholstery backing, adhesives and general paper 
treatment. In addition, Naugatuck produces latices custom- 
compounded to your specific needs to bring new 

versatility to your manufacture, new performance to your 


product, under the trade name LOTOLS, 


Whatever your latex application, you can bet Naugatuck, 
the pioneer in synthetic and natural latices, has the 

latex you need ...or will compound it to suit your particular 
application, for Naugatuck has compounded more new 
varieties of synthetic rubber than all other laboratories. For 
further information on Naugatex, and its most recent 
developments, write to us on your company letterhead. 


WN Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck. Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis « New York « Philadelphia « IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics « Agriculeural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices « Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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FOR FAST DELIVERY 
AND RESOURCEFUL SERVICE 
375 Swift's distribution points lo- 
cated throughout the U.S. and 
Canada can give you immediate 
delivery on these Swift-quality 
soap products: 


VERTEX FLAKES 
e 


557 FLAKES 
é 


WHITE RIBBON CHIPS 
e 


WOOL FLAKES 


AMERICAN 


\ we 
SWIFT’S SOAPS 


TREAT FINE WOOLENS RIGHT 


Fifty years of serving the needs of the Textile Industry have taught 
us a valuable lesson . . . one whose benefits are passed back to the in- 


dustry in every bag, drum or carload of Swift's Soap shipped: 
Textile Industry needs are best served by service 


Swift's experience gained in day to day /iving with textile problems 
have resulted in a diversified line of soap products that are geared to 
today's practiced skills of dyeing, fulling and scouring. There's a Swift's 
Soap for the textile finishing job regardless of temperature; or for use 
where fine dyeing calls for complete, yet gentle scouring. There's one 
for your set of requirements. .. one to give sure, skilled and experienced 


service where fine woolens need the right treatment 


Yes, Swift's Soaps treat fine woolens right .. . and Swift's salesmen 
will treat you right... 375 Swift's distribution points throughout the 
U.S. and Canada can provide prompt, courteous, resourceful service on 
the products listed at left. Write or call for further details today and 


remember .. . 


ONE TRIAL IS BETT HA HOUSAND CLA! 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


4115 PACKERS AVENILE © CHICAGO 9% ILLINOIS 


CENTENNIAL 
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3 OUR 56 years of chemical experi- 


ence, we’ve never lost that whole- 
hearted desire to treat our customers as 
staunch friends...to bend over back- 
wards when the situation calls for it... 
and to give complete customer satisfac- 
tion. QWe’d relish the opportunity to 


show you. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


CHROME CHEMICALS 


SODIUM BICHROMATE ANHYDROUS SODIUM SULPHATE 


SODIUM CHROMATE POTASSIUM BICHROMATE (powdered 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland + Boston « 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 4/4 IN CANADA; Stondord Chemical Limited 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSOURGH 22> PENNSYLVANIA and its Commercial icals Division 
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An Approved Medium Recommended by Dyestuff Manufacturers 


When pad-dyeing synthetics with dispersed pigment 

colors, use Superclear in the pad liquor to eliminate shading 
from selvedge to selvedge—and to end tailing off of 
shades. Use Superclear in vat-acid continuous dyeing to obtain 
level shades with any mixture of vat dyes. Use Superciear 
for pad-steam continuous vat dyeing for absolutely 

uniform pigmentation. In all three processes Superciear 
allows a full range of level shades from pastels 

to deep tones—without migration of pigment! 

Why not gain this same excellent 

fixation in your own operation— 

write for a sample and complete 

information today. 


LOMAR PW is recommended as a successful 
suspending agent. For those who add wetting 
agents in these operations, we have a full line to 
offer. Contact Jacques Wolf today for your 
sample and complete information. 


JACQUES WOLF son 


Passaic, Ws 


Plants in: Clifton, M4, Cartstadt, .°.. Leos Angeles, Collf 
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THE 
HUBINGER 
COMPANY 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


Ask your nearest Hubinger tex- 
tile technical sales ta- 
tive to show you the advantages 
of OK Textile Starches. 


Joe a 
1817 Dett Drive 


Cotumbus, Georgia 
(Phone: Franklin 6-5563) 


September 26, 1955 


use 
OK 


PRINT 
GUMS 


Your most exacting requirements in printing and 
finishing are satisfied with the superior quality and 
controlled uniformity of Hubinger's OK Textile 
Starches. Try these outstanding products: 


OK HUBCO PRINTING GUM #30FL provides a very 
sharp line, and shows excellent compatibility with 
alkali as well as acid colors. One of the most economi 
cal of all printing gums, it may be cooked on a Vota 
tor or in a kettle continuously at temperatures up 
to 185°F 


OK PRINTEX #200 is a premium-type printing gum 
which gives unusual color value and sharpness. Ex- 
tremely heavy bodied, it is effective at low concen- 
trations. Its excellent rinsability produces cloth with 
a soft hand. 


OK LVL GUM virtually assures perfection in Plisse 
printing. Used as a thickener and carrier for the 
alkali, it has amazing stability and does not lump 


OK HUBCO #110 is a very clear, thin finishing 
starch, giving a nice hand without masking or hiding 
colors of the cloth. 


Cart F. Merritt Mew York Office Boston Office 
Box 146-A 500 Fifth Avenue 192 State Street 
Piedmont, S. C. New York 36, New York Boston, Massachugetts 
(Phone: 7-2244) (Phone: Greenvilie 20424) (Phone: Longacre §-4343) (Phone: Capitol 7-3268) 


Also offices in Chicago and Los Angeles 
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Textile Finishes 


y 


JERSEY STATE 
CHEMICAL CO. 


59 Lee Avenve Haledon, N. J. 


Southern Representative: Charlie Waters 
3919 West Grace $t., Richmond, Virginia 


REPCO RF 
water repellent into a single 
product for a single applica- 
tion. No curing necessary, 
dries at normal drying tem- 
perature. Eliminates mark- 
off. 


rinish $ $33 


A softener and plasticizer 
for use with Urea Formal- 
dehyde and Formaldehyde 
Resins. Makes resin fin- 
ishes softer by reducing 
harshness and brittleness— 
yet retains crease resistance 
and stability. 


sESCO SOW 


A combination of finishing 
gums for imparting body, 
weight and a firm hand to 
goods—especially low count 
fabrics. No discoloration of 
whites or dyed fabrics. 
Readily water soluble. Im- 
proves draping qualities. 


A modified Urea Formal- 
dehyde providing an ex- 
tremely crisp finish of ex- 
cellent dimensional stabil- 
ity. Ideal for crush-proofing 
nylon, dacron and orlons. 


RESIN SYRUP JS 


A high solids Urea Formal- 
dehyde Polymer for impart- 
ing a desirable firm hand 
to suitings. 
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sESCO $50 


A Cationic softener obtain- 
ing a full soft hand. Excel- 
lent permanency and resist- 
ance to laundering and dry 
cleaning. May be used on 
all fibers, with negligible 


effect on white and colors. 


JESCO D-6 


A high quality answer to 
the problems of graige 
goods scouring and boiling 
off. Equally efficient in acid 
solutions, hard water, alka- 
line baths. Excellent stabil- 
ity under all temperatures 
and conditions. 


PINETEX 


The ideal detergent for 
cotton, rayon, blended syn- 
thetics etc. requiring rapid 
boil-off. Contains no tallow 
oil soap. Perfectly stable in 
high alkaline baths. Excel- 
lent for Jig box use and 
in many oxidizing agents. 


RIBBON FINISHES, 
RESIN RF and RESIN 112 


High quality alkyd resins 
which impart a crisp, firm 
hand to acetate satins. RF 
and 112 provide excellent 
results without mark-off or 
decrease in original lustre. 


RESIN 107 


A 55% polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion for fabric stiff- 
ening. Ideal for cottons, 
nylons and ninons. 
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Sales growth 


color dependability 


of Eastman GLF dyes... 2 VA of piece-dyed acetate 


GOING UP -TOGETHER 


Hand-in-hand with the sales growth of Eastman GLF dyes 
goes the definite trend to quality piece-dyed acetate . . . 
acetate with outstanding fastness to light and gas. 

Make no mistake about it, the trend is strong. High- 
quality GLF dyes already account for a healthy percentage 
of Eastman’s total acetate dyestuff sales. 

This rapid growth in sales didn’t just happen—GLF dyes 
have earned their popularity. They give dyers a welcome 
chance to reduce costly complaints and returns. And 
Eastman GLF dyes are easy to work with, too. Any house 
equipped to handle acetate is equipped to apply GLF colors. 

More and more cutters, converters and manufacturers 
are insisting on use of Eastman GLF dyes. Consistent ad- 


vertising points out to them that GLF colors, properly 
applied, give acetate a light fastness comparable to that of 
many vat-dyed cottons . . . a gas fastness that exceeds 
drapery trade requirements. 

Make sure your customers know you can supply them 
with piece-dyed acetate that offers the color dependability 
of GLF dyes. 


Eastman Acetate Dyes are sold in the United States by Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
in Kingsport, Tennessee and Lodi, N. J. On the West Coast through 
Wilson Meyer Co.: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
and Salt Lake City. In Canada, through Clough Dyestuff Company, 
Ltd., St. Laurent, Quebec. 


—the finest acetate fibers and dyes are made by TFA staan 
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Are you still 
making Brine 
with Model T” 


methods? 


In a single piece of equipment, The Lixate Process 
combines a method of dissolving rock salt without 
agitation and a method of filtration. 


MAKES BRINE AUTOMATICALLY 


The Lixator makes and filters all the brine you 
want or need with no human aid whatever and 
can be located anywhere—even hundreds of yards 
from buildings and points of use. 


UNIFORM QUALITY AND STRENGTH 


The Lixator produces only 100% fully-saturated 
brine, self-filtered, crystal clear. May be accurately 
reduced in strength, without testing, without delays. 


PIPED TO POINTS OF USE 


Turn a tap, there's your brine—where you want it, 

when you want it. No handling of salt or finished 

brine. Economy! Convenience! Efficiency! All HOW LIXATOR WORKS 

Lixator installations are custom-engincered. Rock Salt, fed by gravity, keeps tank filled. Water in 

dissolution zone dissolves salt, becomes 100% satu- 

EVAPORATED SALT DISSOLVERS, TOO rated brine. Lower bed of rock salt acts as filter. 

Rock Salt or Evaporated Salt-International pro- Result—crystal clear, fully saturated brine. 

vides both in all forms. It provides also any tech- 

nical advice on salt, brine, or auxiliary equipment, 

required by users, for either kind of salt. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


Scranton, Pa. Without obligation, please have an International Indus- 

trial Engineer call to show me how The Lixate Process 
SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. « Chicago, Ill. « New Or- might be adapted to my plant. 
leans, La. ¢ Baltimore, Md, ¢ Boston, Mass. ¢ Detroit, ae Title 
Mich. © St. Louls Mo. ¢ Newark, N. J, ¢ Buffalo, N. Y. iin es a i ote aE mae 
New York, N. Y. © Cincinnati, O. « Cleveland, O. « Phil- Firm Name 
adeiphia, Pa. « Pittsburgh, Pa. « Richmond, Va. pvs 

ress 


ENGINEERING OFFICES: Atlanta * Buffalo * Chicago - sectaceateinntiee 


acs js sienna | AEA 
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Vv. V. 80 Ton Calender 


MODERN MACHINES. Von Vicanderen Machines are 

up-to-date. Every machine is periodically redesigned to take 

advantage of the latest advances in processing technology 
as well as machine design improvement. When you select Van 
Viaanderen you need not worry about early obsolescence — 
there is no ‘‘old-fashioned"’ equipment in our line. 


Ve: COMPLETE LINE. Only Van Viaanderen offers you 


such a complete line of quality equipment for dyeing and V. V. Dyemaster Jig 


finishing rayon, acetate and synthetic broadgoods, includ- 
ing their blends. From preparatory equipment to packaging 
machinery, there is a V. V. Machine that meets every need. 
Whether you require a single machine or a complete plant our 
engineers will be glad to work with you in specifying the best 
equipment for the job. 


SUPERIOR DESIGN. We believe our engineering and 

design staff is second to none. V. V. has introduced many 

important improvements in processing machine design. The 
exclusive patented features of V. V. Machines contribute to their 
consistently better production, longer service and reduced down 
time. The 888 Jig, for example, has a special transmission using 
spur and miter gears for superior power transmission with less 
wear. The entire transmission may be replaced by a spare in 
less than 20 minutes. 


SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION. An important factor 
in the long life and low maintenance costs of V. V. equip- 
ment is the high quality construction methods used. Anti- 
friction bearings assure smooth, trouble-free operation. Mas- 
sive cast iron frames and girts reduce destructive vibration and 
retain permanent alingment. Stainiess-steel, bronze and special 
alloy steels control costly corrosion and wear. V. V. Machines 
are super powered. Motors specified are adequate for the Vv. V. 10 Ton Padder 
severest use. V. V. Machines are built to last. Aisi 


Si YEARS EXPERIENCE. Over o half century of : V. V. Tenter 


V. V. Combination 
Examiner-Tuber 


successful service to the industry, we think, is a pretty good 
recommendation in itself. Van Viaanderen began building 
machines for silk processing in 1902 ard has led in machine 
design ever since. : 
If you have a special processing problem, we will be glad to 
put the facilities of our engineering department at your service. 
We have helped many others — why not you? 


VAN VLAANDEREN 


MACHINE COMPANY 
370 Straight Street + Paterson 3, New Jersey 
In the South — Parrott and Ballentine ¢ 610 South Carolina National Bank Building ¢ Greenville. South Carolina 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MACHINES FOR PROCESSING MODERN FABRICS 
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ANNICQ’S RADIAX CHEESE CENTER 
wu.» THE WORLD'S BEST _ ....... 


SEDER ee of our pressure 


omnes FOR PERFECT DYEING = “7 
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Made in any length — 

any diameter 

Special types for 
Other Patents pending Barber-Colman winders 


Joseph Annicq is the original and first inventor and potentee 


Excellent craftsmanship The cheese centers are only made in the best quality stoiniess steel Ask for 


Quick deliveries BEWARE OF INFERIOR IMITATIONS specimen 
Right prices TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SUCCESS 
MILLIONS IN USE 


JOSEPH ANNICQ — RENAIX — BELGIUM 
U. S. Office: H. A. Kirk — Toledo — Ohio 
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METRO-ATLANTIC’S 
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Mee 


WATER REPELLENTS! 
A ow Water Repellent Series Created Te Weet Specitic Demands ! 


For Synthetics: —— RANEDARE R 

Designed specifically for synthetic 
fabrics for use with crease resistant 
and stabilizing resins to provide dur- 
able water repellency, shrinkage 
control, wrinkle and spot resistant 
effects. Easily diluted in cold water. 
Low foam, has good running prop- 
erties. Results are durable to dry 
cleaning and washing. Ranedare 
has an extremely high shelf life and 
is very compatible with other resins. 


For Cottons 


WATER REPELLENT 
Durabte Te Dry Creaning & Washing 
METRO-ATLANTIC INC. Comtredate, ®t 


For Cottons: — RANEDARE C 
Especially for use on cotton, to pro- 
duce high and durbale water repel- 
lency. Durable to repeated washings 
or dry cleanings. Very economical, 
easily diluted. Has high shelf life. 
Runs exceptionally well with low 
foam. 


Here are three new ideas — new 
chemical compounds available for 
the first time after many plant trials 
and many thousands of test yards 
run to prove quality and efficiency. 


A Silicone for Synthetics: — 
RANEDARE $ (Formulated from 
General Electric Wonder Silicone 
Dri-Film®).Top durability to dry 
cleaning, even on velvets and sheer 
fabrics where other durable water 
repellents fail. High fastness to con- 
secutive washings. Also works well 
on cottons and wools. 


Complete Technical Data — 
Trial Runs — On Request 


METRO-ATLAN TIC 


Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMICALS, DYES AND INTERMEDIATES 
CENTREDALE 11, RHODE ISLAND 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: GREENVILLE, S. C., PATERSON, N. J. * CANADIAN BRANCH GRANBY, QUEBEC 
WAPORTED DYESTUFF SPECIALTIES: FARBWERKE HOECHST AG, WEST GERMANY 
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CHECK YOUR TEXTILE PROCESSING 
AGAINST THESE 
SUPERIOR ONYX PRODUCTS 


APPLICATION 


Crush-Resistant 
_Crush-Resistant 
~ Crush. Resistant Component 


Fire Retardant 
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GET THE LINE ON THE ONYX LINE 
of better textile finishing agents 


It requires the superior effectiveness, versatility and economy 
of these Onyx textile chemicals to get the most out of your dyeing, 


finishing and printing operations. 


There is an Onyx product for almost every type of application, 

developed out of continuing research over the past decades. These Onyx 
finishing agents are the result of a close working relationship with the textile 
industry and have been created especially to meet the special 


and constantly changing requirements of the industry. 
The skills acquired in the process are at the disposal of every 
textile finisher for the solution of any problem he may have. If you have such 


a problem, do not hesitate to call upon Onyx—there is no obligation. 
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THE RIGHT SPOT 
FOR BETTER 
TEXTILE FINISHING AGENTS 






O RIW SK oll & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pew ba tf meme WARREN & MORRIS STS., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 








For Export: OMYX INTERNATIONAL, Jersey City 2, J © West Coast Representotive — 5 BROWNING (CO, Son Froncisco, Los Angeles 


This outstanding group 
of acid colors for light, medium 


or dark shades, is worth investigating. 


"Trade Mork applied for Bayer Co. 


» 
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4 PS 
AB 4 
NTERMEDIATE TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


VERONA DYESTUFFS 


A DIVISION OF VERONA CHEMICAL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD ROAD, UNION, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: Haverford, Pennsylvania + Providence, Rhode Island + Rock Hill, South Carolina 
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Naphthol AS-BG 
makes this 
color possible 


Fashion point worth noting: creating 
the perfect color for leisure wear is an 
art made easy by Pfister’s Naphthol 
AS-BG. Here is a Burnt Sienna with 
truly exceptional light-fast, wash-fast 
properties. Note, too, that this impor- 
tant Naphthol combination is recom- 
mended for pad application on cotton, 
rayon, and corduroy piece goods. This 
color is made to move merchandise. Get 
sample and formula from Pfister. 


Ridgefield, New Jersey 
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DETERGENCY MEASUREMENT USING 
ARTIFICIALLY-SOILED CLOTHS“ 


F L DIEHL and J] B CROWE 


Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


RTIFICIALLY-SOILED cloths 
found wide acceptance in the textile, 
laundry, and detergent industries in the 
evaluation of detergent products and 
methods. Manufacturer and operator 
alike faced with an optimum selection 
from a multitudinous array of soaps, 
synthetic detergents, detergency aids, and 
combinations thereof have resorted to 
the use of so-called “standard” soiled 
cloths in evaluation of detergency per- 
formance. Too often such cloths are 
“standard” only in name, in that they 
fail to meet one or more of the require- 
ments usually expected of a soiled test 
fabric. These are: 
1. The soiled cloths should rank detergent 


have 


products in the same order as obtained in 


actual usage tests under practical condi- 

tions 

The soiled cloths should give reproducible 

results from batch to batch of cloth as well 

as within batches of cloth 

The soiled cloths should have sufficient sen- 

sitivity to distinguish known differences 
between detergents with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and effort. 

The first of these requirements, that of 
correlation with practical tests, is the 
most important of the three, since a 
wrong answer on soiled test cloths may 
result in serious economic losses. 
ever the other requirements necessarily 
follow in order that the investigator will 
know when he has with 
practical tests. 

Few published papers on development 
of artificially-soiled cloths attempt cor- 
relation with practical Exceptions 
are papers by Harris and Brown (4), 
Sanders and Lambert (6, 11), and 
Vaughn (14). Other investigators (5, 8, 
15) have compared several types of soiled 
test fabrics in the evaluation of detergent 
systems or types of detergents. A number 
of the soiled cloths used are commercially- 
available and presumably were calibrated 


against practical tests on a given series 


How- 


correlation 


tests. 


* Presented at a meeting of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society and published in their Journal. 
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% REFLECTANCE 


% CONCENTRATION 
Figure 1 


Detergency as measured by fabric No. 1. 


40 


% REFLECTANCE 


0.1 o2 
% CONCENTRATION 
Figure 3 
Detergency as measured by fabric No. 3. 


of detergent products. The lack of agree- 
ment among test fabrics reported is an 
illustration of the limitations their 
use; that is, successful correlation on a 
few detergent systems or types of deter- 
gents does not necessarily imply that 
application of the “standardized” soiled 
cloth to testing of other systems or types 
will continue to show correlation with 
practical tests. 

The present paper serves to re-empha- 
size the lack of agreement between dif- 
ferent types of artificially-soiled cotton 
test fabrics in evaluation of detergency 
performance of representative detergent 
products and the limitations on their use. 


on 
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Figure 2 
Yetergency as measured by fabric No. 2. 
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Figure 4 
Detergency as measured by fabric No. 4. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


SOILED TEST CLOTHS 
different types of artificially-soiled cloths 
were used, 
cially 
private laboratory. 


— Four 


Three of these are commer- 
the fourth is from a 
Different batches of 
each test fabric were ordered at two-week 
intervals, such that two or three batches 
The test 

within 


available; 


of each were available for test. 


swatches used randomized 


hatches. 


were 


WASH TEST 
Launder-Ometer 


METHODS 


(7) method used was 
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TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE RANKING OF FIVE DETERGENT PRODUCTS BY FOUR 
DIFFERENT DETERGENCY TEST FABRICS AND PRACTICAL TESTS AS 
TO MAXIMUM CLEANING 


Fabric No. 3 


Reflec- 
lance 
28.3 
25.8 
25.0 
22.8 
21.3 
(1.1) 


Pabrie Neo. I 


Reflec- 
tance 


Fabrice No. 4 


Deter- Reflec- 
genet 


Fabric No. 2 
Reflec- 


lance 


53.5 
$2.5 
50.6 
46.5 
44.5 
(2.5) 


Deter- Practical 


gent 


Deter- 
gent 


Deter- 
gent 


54.5 

52.8 

51.8 

$1.2 

466 

(Yardstick*) (2.4) 

* An estimate of the reliability of the mean reflectance values given in Table I enables a judgment 

of the significance of the data. This is obtained by computation standard error values for the means 

by statistical techniques described by Brownlee (1) and calculation of a “yardstick” applicable to the 

k(k—1)/2 contrasts, where k is the number of means to be compared. A conclusion as to the reality 

of a difference equal to the calculated yardstick will be in error only one time in 20 experiments. The 
yardstick is based on a method proposed by Tukey (14). 


TABLE II 
RANK CORRELATION OF DETERGENCY TEST FABRICS WITH 
PRACTICAL TESTS 


Practical Pabric 
teats Neo.t 


Pabri« 
Neo. 3 


Fabric 


Detergent Neo. 2 


D 
Cc 
A 
E 
B 


5 
Correlation coefficient* with practical tests 90t 75 90+ 55 


* Spearman's rank correlation coefficient calculated as given in Snedecor (12). 
+ Significant at 0.05 probability level, ie there is a probability of 1 in 20 that the correlation is zero, 


based on Olds (9). 


performance tests, on all detergent prod- 
ucts at concentrations 0, 0.1, 0.15, 0.2, 
0.3, and 0.4% on an “as-is” product basis. 
Duplicate tests were run at each con- 
centration, with the exception of 0 and 
0.4%. 

In addition, two or three batches of 
each soiled cloth were evaluated in the 
same manner, with duplicate runs on at 
least one batch of each cloth. 


essentially that described by Crowe (2) 
for cotton fabric, with certain exceptions: 


1. The water hardness was 7 gr/gal (120 


ppm). 

The temperature was 150°F (54.5°C) 
Volume of test solution was 200 ml 
Duration of wash was 20 minutes. 

Two 24% in x 2'% in soiled swatches and 
two clean swatches of the same size were 
placed in each pint jar. The clean swatches 
were bleached white cotton print cloth, 
unsized, thread count 84 x 68, weight 3.0 GRADING OF TEST PIECES 
Reflectance measurements were made on 
the soiled test pieces and whiteness re- 
tention swatches after washing. The 
Photovolt Reflection Meter, Model 610 
(10), was used for this purpose. 


on/sq yd. 


DETERGENTS USED The five 
detergents used are commercially avail- 
able soaps and built synthetics. Among 
these are built and unbuilt soaps, built 
fatty alcohol sulfate, built alkylarylsul- 
fonate, and built nonionic. 


COMPARATIVE RANKING OF 
PRODUCTS AS TO 


All fous DETERGENCY 


evaluated by 


NUMBER OF TESTS 


soiled text fabrics were Results of wash tests on the four soiled 


TABLE Ill 


fabrics are shown in Figures 1-4, respec- 
tively. Each point on the curves, with 
the exception of those at 0 and 0.4% 
concentration, is an average of the re- 
flectance of 16 swatches. Each point at 
0 and 0.4% concentration is an average 
reflectance of 8 swatches. 

In general, it will be noted that all 
fabrics do not rank the detergents in the 
same order. The lack of agreement is 
best illustrated by selected pairs of de- 
tergents as in Figures 5 and 6. 

In Figure 5, fabrics 1, 2, and 3 show 
an advantage for Detergent A compared 
to Detergent B whereas fabric 4 shows 
difference. The situation is more 
serious where actual reversals of order 
are observed, as in Figure 6. Fabric 2 
shows an advantage for Detergent A over 
Detergent E; fabric 1 shows substantially 
equal detergency whereas fabric 3 and 4 
show an advantage for Detergent E. 


no 


For purposes of simplicity, further dis- 
cussion of Figures 1-4 will be confined 
to results at the 0.3% concentration since 
this point is approximately that at which 
maximum detergency occurs. At this con- 
centration the comparative ranking of the 
various detergents may be summarized 
as in Table L. 


Note that detergents D, C, A, B are 
rated in that order by each of the four 
soiled fabrics. Detergent E is ranked 
successively fourth, fifth, second, and first 
by fabrics | to 4. Use of a bar in Table I 
to bracket several mean values indicates 
no experimental evidence of significant 
gaps within the group. 


CORRELATION WITH 
PRACTICAL TESTS 


The comparative ranking of the de- 
tergent products by practical tests is also 
included in Table I. These ratings are 
based on wash tests on naturally-soiled 
clothes and practical laundry experience, 
hoth household and commercial. The 
probable order of cleaning is D, C, A, 
E, B, with differences among C, A, and E 
probably discernible except under 
favorable conditions. 


not 


Based on the above rating as the true 
one, the degree of correlation of the test 


TABLE IV 


STATISTICAL VALUES 
APPLICABLE TO DATA FROM 
WASH TESTS—FOR MEANS OF 
EIGHT JARS (16 SWATCHES) AS IN 
FIGURES 1-6 


Standard 
errer of 
mean 


61 
65 
29 
20 


(A) 
Observed 
spread 
Detergent D- 
Detergent B 


Confidence 
limits for 
means® 
X12 
X*1,5 
X + 0.6 
x+04 


Fabric | 
Pabric 2 
Pabric 3 
Fabric 4 

* The true value of the mean lies within the 
stated range subject to a risk of error of 1 in 20 


—_o 
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Pabric 1 
Pabric 2 
Fabric 3 
Pabric 4 


Perris, Grubbs, and Weaver (3). 
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* Each run to consist of two jars, two swatches per jar. 


SENSITIVITY OF SOILED TEST FABRICS WITH RESPECT TO DETECTION 
OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PRODUCTS 


Method Il 
Number of 
Leunder-Ometer 
runs* required 
Method to detect real 
i difference of 
(4)/(8) magnitude (A) 


9 

7 
24. 

7 


Prediction of number runs required based on 
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Figure 5 
Detergency comparison of detergents A 
fabrics. 
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Figure 7 
Differences in detergency among batches 
of fabric No. 2. 


fabrics with practical tests is that given 
in Table I. 

Calculation of the correlation coefficient 
shows that only fabrics 1 and 3 give a 
significant correlation with practical tests 
as to ranking of the five detergent prod- 
ucts. It should be emphasized however 
that correlation with practical tests is not 
implied for other than the specific group 
of detergents here employed. The better 
tests obtained 


correlation with practical 
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and B on four test 


on fabrics | and 3 will not necessarily 
apply to an expanded series of detergent 


products. 


REPRODUCIBILITY 


REPRODUCIBILITY WITHIN THE 
SAME BATCH OR LOT Inspection 
of the standard error values in 
Table II affords an estimate of the re- 
producibility test results with the 
various soiled test fabrics within a given 
batch. The lower the standard error of 
the mean, the greater the precision of 
results based on a given test fabric. Thus 
precision obtained with the various test 
fabrics is in the order fabric 4, 3, 1, and 
2 with | and 2 about equal in precision 


given 


of 


AMONG 
results 


REPRODUCIBILITY 
BATCHES Wash test 
different batches of the same soiled fabric 
show that for each fabric, with the excep- 
tion of fabric 2, the differences in clean- 
ing levels among batches are no greater 
than the difference between duplicate runs 
on the same batch. With fabric 2 ( Figure 
7) however the first batch shows a con- 
siderably higher cleaning level than 
either the second or third batch 


on 
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Figure 6 


Detergency comparison of detergents A and E on four test 


tabrics. 
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Figure 8 
Whiteness retention measured with fabric 
No. 1 as soil source. 


SENSITIVITY 


Equally as important as reproducibility 
in test results is the ability of the soiled 
test fabric to discriminate between prod- 
ucts as to known differences in detergency. 
A test fabric may give very precise re- 
sults, yet the very reason for the high 
precision may be insensitiveness to dif- 
ferences in cleaning. Very often an in- 
crease in sensitivity results in decreased 
precision such that a compromise between 
these two characteristics is necessary 
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TABLE V 


SUMMARY OF WHITENESS RETENTION RANKINGS WITH FOUR 
DETERGENCY TEST FABRICS AS SOIL LOAD 


Deter- Reflee- 
gent lance 


Fabric Na. 2 
Eg 87.8! 

87.5 
c 87.2 
A 87.0 
B 65.8 


B 
(¥ardatick) (0.9) 


A choice can best be made by determin- 
ing which soiled test fabric gives the 
greatest spread between given detergents 
in terms of the precision of test results 
with the particular fabric. An alternative 
method of selection would be wo de- 
termine the number of tests required to 
ensure detection of a difference between 
two specified detergents. 


Both of these methods have been 
employed in Table IV in comparing the 
soiled fabrics. Detergents D and B were 
selected since the difference between them 
is the greatest in practical tests. 


Fabric 3 represents the best compro- 
mise between precision and sensitivity in- 
asmuch as the spread between detergents 
D and B is about 24 times the standard 
error of the mean. Furthermore only 
one Launder-Ometer run is required to 
detect a true difference of 7.0 reflectance 
units whereas three to four runs are 
required for the D-B difference with the 
other fabrics. 


EFFECT OF SOILED TEST 
FABRICS ON WHITENESS 
RETENTION MEASUREMENT 


Results of whiteness retention tests 
with the various soiled test fabrics as load 
are shown in Figures 8-11. (Reflectance 
measurements have been made on origi- 
nally-clean white swatches included in 
each jar. The source of redeposited soil 
is the soiled test swatches themselves. ) 


The most striking difference between 
the fabrics is the spread exhibited between 
detergent products with certain fabrics 
(fabric 3) while others give little or no 
spread, eg fabric 4. For purposes of 
simplicity results are summarized in Table 
V for the 0.3% concentration only. (See 
footnote for Table L) 


There is some evidence of differences 
in ranking of detergent products as to 
whiteness retention with the various 
soiled test fabrics as load. However the 
differences between products are so small, 
except with fabric 3, that it is difficult 
to attach any significance to these ratings. 
As before, the use of a bar in Table V 
to bracket several mean values indicates 
no experimental evidence of significant 
gaps within the group. Statistical values 
for whiteness retention are given in Table 
Vi. 
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Deter- 


gent 


Reflec- 


lance gent lance 


Fabrice No. 3 Fabric No. 4 
64.8) A 88.2! 
64.2) 88.0! 
82.0 87.8 
77.8 87.2 
74.5 $7.0 

(0.8) (0.6) 
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Figure 9 
Whiteness retention measured with fabric 
No. 2 as soil source. 
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Figure 10 
Whiteness retention measured with fabric 
No. 3 as soil source. 
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Figure 11 
Whiteness retention measured with fabric 
No. 4 as soil source. 
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Deter- Reflec- 


TABLE VI 


PRECISION OF WHITENESS 
RETENTION DATA 


Standard 
errer of 
mean 


Confidence 
limits for 
means 


X +04 
X +05 
xX+04 
X+0.8 


0.18 
9.24 
0.29 
0.15 


Fabric 1 
Fabric 2 
Pabric 3 
Fabric 4 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


Four types of artificially-soiled clothes 
are compared in their ability to evaluate 
cleaning of representative detergent prod- 
ucts. Three of these cloths are com- 
mercially available while the fourth is 
from a private laboratory. These are 
compared in their ability to rate deter- 
gents in the same order as naturally-soiled 
clothes rate detergents. Sensitivity and 
reproducibility of the various soiled cloths 
in measurement of soil removal and 
whiteness retention are studied. 


Results show that artificially-soiled 
cloths must be used advisedly. There is 
no substitute for actual performance tests 
of detergent products under practical 
conditions. At best, artificially-soiled 
cloths are useful for “screening” purposes 
where positive test results are confirmed 
by practical tests. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE WET-PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


IX—Two Scottish Physicians and the Bleaching Industry 
The Contributions of Home and Black 


INTRODUCTION 


ips tall Denis Duveen mentioned to 
me that he had just purchased from a 
London bookseller a little volume pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1771, which appar- 
ently contained an hitherto 
paper by Joseph Black. Knowing of my 
interest in dyeing and bleaching, he 
further pointed out that this little essay 
by Black was actually an appendix to a 
work entitled, 
Bleaching,” by Francis Home. 
familiar with the 
Francis Home on bleaching, which was 
first published in Edinburgh in 1756, I 
had never heard of this Dublin edition 
nor of any connection between the work 


unknown 


larger “Experiments on 
While I 
work of 


was quite 


of the two men 

After Mr 
agreed to turn the little volume over to 
me with the understanding that I would 
try to dig out the connection between the 
work of Home and that of Black, and 
the special meaning of this Dublin edi- 
tion, if any. My study has indicated that 
this little book than a biblio- 
graphical curiosity, for it marks a real 
the bleaching 
This volume, 
which contains the work of a practical 
technologist supported by the sound theory 
of a great chemist, marks the overthrow 
the 
various alkalies in the bleaching industry 
that had 
with the help of governments and trade 
which should 


some persuasion, Duveen 


is more 


technical advance in both 


and chemical industries. 


of superstitions concerning use of 


existed for hundreds of years 


associations have known 
better. 

Perhaps of equal interest to us are the 
paths taken by the two men, Home and 
Black. Both men Edin- 
burgh at about the same time and both 
later served the medical 
many years. Both did important work on 
alkalies. Yet their paths crossed only for 
but this 


Dublin volume 


were students at 


on faculty for 


a short noteworthy time — in 

Francis Home was born on the 17th of 
November, 1719, at Eccles, Berwickshire, 
Scotland. 1742 to 1748 he served 


as surgeon of dragoons in Flanders in the 


From 


“seven years” war. During various inter- 
vals of the campaign he studied at the 
University in Leyden. After leaving the 


army he studied at Edinburgh and received 
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This is the ninth in a series of histori 
cal articles which the textile chemist and 
colorist will find of interest. 

The cuthor, a prominent science histori 
an, is the founder of an outstanding col 
lection of great works, documents and 
letters in the history of chemistry and 
related sciences 

Articles and illustrations in this series 
are from the author's library 


his MD in 1750. 
the MD degree was a treatise on inter- 
mittent fever. 
years in Edinburgh and was made a fellow 
of the Edinburgh College of Physicians. 
In 1756 his important work on “Experi- 
ments in Bleaching” was published, and 
in 1757 he was given a gold medal by 
the Edinburgh Society 
of Arts and 
essay on the “Principles of Agriculture.” 
In 1768 Home the first 
fessor of materia medica at the University 


His inaugural thesis for 


Home practiced for some 


tor the Improve- 


ment Manufactures for an 


was made pro- 
of Edinburgh, at which time the subject 
He held 


this chair until 1798 and also acted as one 


was disassociated from botany. 


of the clinical professors of medicine at 
the infirmary. At the 
experimented 


infirmary Home 
new drugs, 


He 


with several 


which he introduced into practice 


Figure 1 
Joseph Black 
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was the first to call attention to croup as 
a distinct disease, and his valuable work 
‘Principia Medicina” was used as a text- 
book by several professors of medicine on 
the continent. Home died on the 15th of 
February, 1813, at the age of 93 (1). 

Joseph Black was born in France in 
1728. His father was of Scotch extraction 
and a citizen of Belfast engaged in the 
wine business in Bordeaux. At the age of 
12 Black was sent to Belfast to begin his 
clementary studies. In 1746 he was sent 
to the University of Glasgow where he 
studied languages, philosophy, and then, 
having chosen medicine as a profession, 
he attended lectures in anatomy and also 
lectures of Dr Cullen, who at that time 
was professor of medicine at Glasgow. 
Cullen had begun to give lectures on 
chemistry and Black acted as his assistant 
in the laboratory and developed a close 
friendship with him. 

After three years work with Dr Cullen, 
Black went to Edinburgh to finish his 
education in medicine. In the summer of 
1754 he was awarded the degree of doctor 
of medicine and monumental “De 
Humore Acido a Cibis orto, et Magnesia 
Alba,” his 
dissertation 

From 1754 to 1756 Black practiced medi- 
1756 he was ap- 


his 


was printed as inaugural 


cine in Edinburgh. In 
pointed to the chair of medicine and lec- 
tureship in chemistry at Glasgow in place 
of Dr Cullen, who was assuming the 
chair of chemistry in Edinburgh. While 
Black practiced medicine in 
addition to filling his chairs at the Uni- 


at Glasgow 


versity. It was during his residence at 
Glasgow that his opinions and ideas con- 
cerning heat were developed and ex- 
pounded (2). 

In 1766 Dr Cullen was transferred to 
the chair of “Institutes of Medicine” and 
the chemical chair at Edinburgh was of- 
fered to Black. Black took the post and 
held it until his death on November 10, 
1799, in Tise During Black's 


time at Edinburgh he occasionally 


his year 
prac- 
ticed medicine and occasionally examined 


with the 
According to Thom- 


various problems concerned 


chemical industry 
son, “Dr Black's writings are exceedingly 
consisting altogether of no more 
than three The first, entitled 


Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, Quick- 


few, 
papers 
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lime and other Alkaline Substances,” con- 
stituted the subject of his inaugural dis- 
sertation. It afterwards appeared in an 
English dress in one of the volumes of 
the Edinburgh Physical Literary essays in 
the year 1755. Mr Creech, the bookseller, 
published it in a separate pamphlet to- 
gether with Dr Cullen's essay on the 
“Cold Produced by Evaporating Fluids” 
in the year 1796. This essay exhibits one 
of the very first examples of inductive 
reasoning to be found in the English 
language. Dr Black’s second paper was 
published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tion for 1775 and was entitled “The 
Supposed Effect of Boiling on Water, in 
Disposing it to Freeze more Readily, As- 
certained by Experiments.” According to 
Thomson, Black's last paper was, “An 
Analysis of the Water of Some Boiling 
Springs in Iceland” (3). Neither Thomson 
nor Ramsey make any mention of the 
paper by Black on “The Effect of Lime 
upon Alkaline Salts,” appended to the 
Dublin edition of Home’s work on bleach- 
ing. 

The paths of Black and Home should 
have crossed many times. Both men did 
important work on alkalies in Edinburgh 
at approximately the same time although 
from different aspects. Both men were 
physicians. Both men practiced in Edin- 
burgh. Black was made professor of 
chemistry at Edinburgh in 1766 and 
Home, professor of materia medica in 
1768, Black resided at Edinburgh as pro- 
fessor until 1797, and Home, until 1798. 
Nevertheless, there is no mention of any 
communication or intercourse between the 
two men as far as Black's and Home's 
biographers are concerned. The only ap- 
parent connection is the publication of 
papers of both men in the aforemen- 
tioned book on bleaching. 


DISCUSSION 


From the earliest times bleached linen 
fabrics were held in high regard. In me- 
dieval times a bleaching industry became 
firmly established in The Netherlands and 
in North Germany. The fine linens of 
Flanders and Silicia have enjoyed a uni- 
versal ‘reputation almost until modern 
times. While the manufacture of linen 
had increased in the British Isles from the 
16th century on until modern times, it 
was not until the first quarter of the 18th 
century that the bleaching of linens in 
the British Isles began to reach impor- 
tance. Even at this time, linens of British 
manufacture were often sent to The Neth- 
erlands to be bleached and then returned. 
For the most part, the English bleachers 
copied or followed the Dutch bleaching 
method, which was a slow and tedious 
process (4). 

A typical bleaching process at the 
time that Home began his study of bleach- 
ing was as follows: 
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Title page of first edition of Home's work 
on bleaching 


First, the linen was steeped and allowed to 
ferment for 56 to 48 hours in water contaming 
The fabrics 
is to say, gradually 


t little bran or rye meal or lye 
‘bucked’; 


heated for a number of hours in an alkali solu- 


were then that 


tion, This alkali solution was prepared by mak- 
ing up a mother lye in 170 gallons (30 pounds 
of blue ashes, 30 pounds of white pearl ashes, 
200 pounds of marcost ashes or 300 pounds of 
cashub ashes, and 400 pounds ot muscovy 
ashes) and then adding two gallons of it along 
with two pounds ot soap im 40 gallons of the 


bucking liquor. 


After the bucking operation, the cloth would 
be exposed to the sun and aic and watered for 
then exposed for several days 


six hours and 


more The linen would then be buc ked again 
and exposed again. This alternate operation of 
bucking and exposing to air would be carried 
on 10 to 15 times. The goods would finally be 
soured in buttermilk, scrubbed with soap, and 
then, if the whiteness was not good enough, the 


whole process would be repeated 


The Irish method was essentially the 
same as the Dutch process but the goods 
would be boiled more vigorously and 
some differences in the amounts and types 
of alkali would be used (5). 

At the beginning of the 18th century, 
bleaching was at best an art. No attempt 
had ever been made before the time of 
Home to apply chemical or scientific 
knowledge to the bleaching industry. 

While laws were passed from time to 
time in England to control the bleaching 
industry, with the idea of preserving the 
quality of British workmanship and repu- 
tation, some of these laws were based on 
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completely wrong ideas. 

Undoubtedly, the most foolish of these 
laws was the prohibition of the use of 
lime in combination with ashes (car- 
bonates) in the bleaching of linen. The 
law in itself had some basis in fact be- 
cause lime, that is, calcium hydroxide, 
used alone on linen would harm the 
strength and appearance of the fabrics 
even though bleaching was speeded up. 
The property of lime on admixture with 
sodium and potassium carbonates to form 
sodium and potassium hydroxides and 
inert calcium carbonate was completely 
misunderstood. 

In the early part of the 18th century 
an additional law prohibiting the use of 
lime in bleaching was passed by an act 
of Parliament with the prohibition in the 
words. ... “Lappers may enter into buck 
houses, bleachyards and other places and 
search the same for lime, pigeon'’s dung, 
soap dregs, and upon proof before one or 
more justices of the peace that any of the 
above materials had been mixed or used 
with any lees in bleaching, the offender 
shall pay 5 pounds sterling (and the cloth 
so bleached) to the informer, and also 
be rendered incapable of bleaching for 
two years following.” The law was made 
even more vigorous in Ireland .. . “That 
bleacher who used improper materials 
was to be adjudged guilty of felony and 
to suffer death” (4). 

Ic is interesting to note that, through 
ignorance, lime was being used in the 
bleaching processes during all this time 
for the muscovy ashes, and similar alkaline 
materials, which had to be mixed with 
potashes for satisfactory results, actually 
consisted of a mixture of lime and po- 
tassium hydroxide. 

Home was undoubtedly the first per- 
son to point out the importance of chem- 
ical knowledge in improving the bleach- 
ing process. In 1756 the results of his 
researches on bleaching were published 
in Edinburgh “In Consequence of a Peti- 
tion Presented by the Bleachers to the 
Honorable Board of Trustees.” 


In the preface to this 
makes these salient points: 
trade which is so entirely the object of 
chymistry as bleaching, and none that has 
been so little considered in that light.” 
‘I find the most skillful bleachers under- 
stand the general theory of their art tol- 
well; but being ignorant of the 
principles of chymistry, make 
proper use of this theory or apply their 
knowledge to the advancement of their 
art.” “But what the bleachers are most 
deficient in, is a knowledge of the nature 
and properties of those alkaline salts, or 
ashes, as they call them, which they make 
use of. Experience has taught them that 
these salts are to be used in different 
proportions; but nothing than a 
chymical inquiry can disclose their hidden 
nature. If this point 


work Home 


“I know no 


erably 
cannot 


less 


was once ascer- 
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tained, the theory of bleaching would rest 
on a more certain foundation than at 
present. For what certain theory can be 
established with regard to the operation 
of these ashes, when we know not what 
those ashes are.” Home's attempt to re- 
move this latter deficiency was his great 
contribution to the bleaching industry and 
to a certain extent, a great contribution 
to industrial chemistry (5). 


Home analyzed the 
salts used in bleaching. He examined the 
pearl ash and blue ash (crude potassium 
carbonate) and showed that these alkaline 
salts contained no lime. He developed a 
method for measuring their strength by 
neutralizing with measured amounts of 
acids. 


various alkaline 


He showed that the muscovy salts were 
greatly different from pearl ash and blue 
ash and that the muscovy salts contained 
an alkaline (potassium hydroxide ) 
He also indicated the nature 
of the other alkaline salts and developed 
methods so that the bleacher could ascer- 
tain their strength. 


salt 
and lime. 


Home pointed out that it was foolish 
to pay the high price for muscovy ashes, 
as they could be prepared by mixing pearl 
ashes with quicklime. He showed that 
lime reduced the strength of linen when 
used alone during bleaching, but speeded 
up the results. He showed, however, that 
when pearl ashes were mixed with quick- 
lime (calcium hydroxide), not only was 
the speeded up, but 
there was no diminution of the strength 
of the linen. Home even had this mixture 
of lime and pearl ash tried in the bleach 
fields with very He 
showed that the ashes 
alone for bleaching gave excellent white- 
ness but reduced the strength. He then 
showed the the various 
bleaching formulas containing not only 
the muscovy ashes but always a certain 
amount of pearl or similar ashes. In 
other words, the bleachers had learned by 
experience the need for having potassium 
or sodium hydroxide in solution for maxi- 
mum bleaching effects and a necessity for 
an excess of sodium or potassium carbon- 
ate over the lime in order to make sure 
that no soluble lime salts would be pres- 
solution, but they really did not 
what they were using. 
worked out empirically the amount of 
various alkaline salts (carbonates) which 
should be added to definite quantities of 
lime in order to remove any corroding 
power from the lime and at the same 
time keep the whitening power of the 


bleaching ‘action 


satisfactory results. 


use of muscovy 


reason for 


ent in 


know Home 


mixture up (5). 


In a list of Home's correlaries or in- 
bleacher, correlary 8 is 
of particular “Alkaline salts 
added to diminish its power of 
weakening and corroding cloth; and that 
in proportion to the of these 
salts added to the lime .. . so that I 


structions to the 
interest. 
lime, 


quantity 
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Figure 3 


Title page of the 1771 edition of Home's 
work containing Black's paper on the 
effect of lime upon alkaline salts 


imagine they might be used with safety, 
in the proportion of one part of lime to 
of pure alkaline bleach 
cloth. This fully accounts for an observa- 
tion made by all bleachers, that the 
bleaching salts when mixed together op- 
safer and better than used 
finally 


four salts, to 


erate when 


separately.” Home says, “I have 
been assured, that in whitening yarn at 
Manchester there is always a fourth part 
of lime added to the salts. I have dis- 
covered that it is used in the way 
in this country. I know no objection to it 


but that of its being against the law” (5). 


same 


Thus Home had a real insight into the 
nature of the He undoubtedly 
understood the difference between sodium 
and potassium carbonate and sodium and 
hydroxide. He 


alkalies 


potassium also realized 


that mixing potassium carbonate of so 


dium carbonate with calcium hydroxide 
precipitated out the lime as calcium car 
bonate, leaving the sodium or potassium 
hydroxide. The one point that he did not 
was that the 
the 


was really 


realize acidic material com- 
bined with 
the 


dioxide. 


sodium of potassium in 
carbonate the gas, 
It remained for Black's work to 


carbon 


give an unquestioned theoretical basis for 
the practical discoveries of Home 


Joseph Black's monumental work on the 
nature of magnesia alba and quicklime is 
too well known to give more than a brief 
summary at this According to 
Black's biographer, “It with the 
object of discovering a milder alkali and 


time 
was 


bringing it into the service of medicine 
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on 


that Black began his 
magnesia” (2). 

Black’s work began in 1752 and re- 
sulted in his thesis for the MD degree at 
Edinburgh. According to Thomson, Black 
held the belief, which was common among 
most chemists, that the causticity of quick- 
lime was due to some igneous matter that 
it imbibed from fire. Alkaline salts were 
thus made caustic by acquiring some ig- 
neous matter from quicklime. Black's 
experiments, however, completely cleared 
up the whole mystery. Black clearly 
showed that the formation of quicklime 
from limestone by heat was due to the 
driving off of a gas (carbon dioxide) 
thus removing an acidic material from 
the lime. He pointed out that this same 
gas could be driven off from limestone 
by treatment with acid, and by accurate 
weighing he showed that the same amount 
of gas was lost from limestone whether 
it was treated with heat or with acid. 
Black further showed that when alkaline 
salts (sodium or potassium carbonate) in 
solution were treated with quicklime, the 
lime withdrew the carbon dioxide which 
was combined in the alkaline salts to 
form ordinary chalk. He showed that the 
caustic alkalies were simply the alkaline 
salts deprived of the combined acidic gas 
(carbon dioxide). Black's work was un- 
doubtedly a masterpiece of reasoning and 
chemical experimentation equal to any 
work of modern times (6). 

We are all familiar with the great effect 
of Black's work on chemical theory, in 
but have neglected to note 
the quick effect it had on explaining vari- 
ous contemporary chemical processes and 


experiments 


general, we 


particularly in assisting in overthrowing 
the crude ideas and ridiculous 
laws concerning the bleaching industry. 

Black himself was active 
troversy of in trying to extend the in- 
fluence of his own work. It remained for 
others to realize the importance of Black's 


some of 


not in con- 


discoveries and to broadcast them to in- 
dustry and to the scientists of the day. 
Black apparently did have some per- 
ception of the importance of his discov- 
eries for the bleaching industry although 
litle to go on other than the 
paper which was appended to the Dublin 


we have 


edition of Home's work and references to 
one of two letters concerning the subject 
which Black's biographer, Ramsey, had 
noted. On page 36 of Ramsey's ‘Life and 
Letters of Joseph Black’ there appears 
part of a letter which Black had written 
to his Father dated Glasgow, 20th Sep- 
tember, 1763, to have at 
wrote a paper upon the use of lime in 
bleaching which I transmitted some parts 


wit: “I last 


ago to Mr Ferguson and shall do anything 
I see at the 
foot of your letter to James Burnett you 


further that is in my power 


mention a memorial from the linen man- 
you had 
I received the letter you enclosed 
April 


ufacturers which at their desire 
sent me. 
last, 


to me from Mer Ferguson in 
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but have not seen anything else upon the 
subject: this I take notice of only two ask 
if you transmitted any other memorial. 
You likewise mention a considerably 
grateful reward promised by the commis- 
sioners of the linen board. I should be 
glad entre nous to know the particulars 
of this for 1 never heard of any reward 
before, nor ever expected it.” Ramsey 
also makes mention of another letter in 
September, 1763, in which Black wrote 
to his Father saying that he “had written 
a paper on the use of lime in bleach- 
ing” (2). This is undoubtedly then the 
paper which was appended to Home's 
work. 


We have no record of Black receiving 
any prize for his paper but we do know 
that Ferguson himself received a sum 
' from the linen board for his work on 
alkalies. Apparently, Ferguson was the 
one who really promoted the practical 
work of Home and showed how it could 
be explained and given a solid theoretical 
basis by the discoveries of Black. 


Now, to the volume of our particular 
interest. The title page of this volume 
reads ‘Experiments on Bleaching by 
Francis Home, MD’ to which are added 
1) an experimental essay on the use of 
leys and sours in bleaching by James 
Ferguson, MD; 2) an explanation of the 
effect of lime upon alkaline salts; and a 
method pointed whereby it may be used 
with safety and advantage in bleaching 
by Joseph Black, MD; 3) an abstract of 
the foregoing essays containing practical 
rules and plain directions for the prep- 
aration and use of the sours made of oil 
of vitrol, and of the leys made of bleach- 
ing ashes with the addition of quick- 
lime: Dublin, 1771 (7). 

The section by Home is word for word 
the same as the 1756 Edinburgh edition 
of Home's work. Its contents already 
have been discussed. 


The paper by Ferguson has a dedication 
to the trustees of the linen manufacture 
and is dated Belfast, January Ist, 1766. 
In the preface Ferguson clearly points out 
the importance of Black's work in the 
following words. “The doctrine of fixed 
air, not long since introduced hath opened 
a large field for improvements of natural 
knowledge: by it Dr Black has explained 
the nature of lime in a new and satisfac- 
tory manner. By it Dre McBride has 
thrown light on some important subjects 
in philosophy and medicine: and by it the 
author's intention is to set the properties 
of alkaline salts in a new point of view, 
whereby he hopes to make some advances 
in the improvement of the art of bleach- 
ing.” 

Ferguson, in a sense, simply combines 
the results of Home's work with the 
theoretical work of Black and re-applies 
this information to the bleaching industry. 
He points out many experiments which 
show how ashes (bleaching alkalies) may 
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Title page of Black's paper on the effect 
of lime upon alkaline selts 


be given full strength by the addition of 
lime and shows a test method for adding 
just the right amount. Furthermore, Fer- 
guson repeated the work of Home and 
discusses the results of bleaching a num- 
ber of pieces of linen with the ley made 
by the addition of quicklime to ashes 
(potassium carbonate). These bleached 
fabrics were submitted by Ferguson to the 
linen board for their examination. Speak- 
ing of the improved bleaching action 
obtained by the addition of some lime to 
the ashes (sodium or potassium carbonate) 
Ferguson says “If then leys free from 
fixed air be most effectual in bleaching, 
does not the advantage appear of mixing 
so much lime with our ashes as is sufh- 
cient to attract the whole of their fixed 
air, and thus to bring them to their high- 
est degree of perfection.” Ferguson's 
paper was directed towards the repeal 
of the law prohibiting the use of lime 
in bleaching and at the same time, of 
course, Ferguson was hoping to obtain a 
reward for putting forward the works of 
Home and Black in their proper light. 


The little paper by Black on the use of 
lime in bleaching is clear, simple and 
irrefutable. The whole argument is 
summed up in the first paragraph of 
Black’s paper .. . “Whatever foundation 
there may be for distrusting and avoiding 
the use of lime in bleaching, as employed 
alone, there should be no reason for en- 
tertaining any prejudice against a ley 
drawn from a proper mixture of lime and 
bleaching ashes, as it is now most certain 
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and incontestable that a ley of this kind 
does not contain the smallest particle of 
the lime.” 

Black then proceeds to show how on 
addition of an excess of pearl ash to lime 
water, the lime is completely precipitated 
as an innocuous chalk. He shows experi- 
mentally that the ley drawn from a 
proper mixture of lime and ash contains 
no dissolved lime. Black discusses the 
theory behind this reaction and explains 
how the lime has taken the fixed air from 
the potash. He points out that the alkaline 
salts (potassium and sodium carbonates), 
being deprived of their combined fixed air 
become more active, penetrating and pow- 
erful than before. 

Black discusses the various kinds of 
ashes used in bleaching and points out 
that those which are considered most use- 
ful are only those that contain “a salt 
that is most free from the above men- 
tioned aerial matter.” He shows that the 
high bleaching strength of the Russian 
ashes is due to the fact that these ashes 
contain a high content of the alkaline 
salts free of their fixed air (in other 
words, potassium or sodium hydroxide). 

He points out that the use of lime is 
the only practical way to free the alkaline 
salts of their fixed air, and he shows how 
to balance in a practical manner the 
amount of ash used with the lime (7). 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we may say that the 
work of Home and the work of Black 
gave the first scientific basis for improve- 
ments in the bleaching process. In spite 
of their clearcut and logical presentations, 
however, the legal proscriptions against 
the proper use of lime in bleaching were 
not immediately removed. Nevertheless, 
the bleaching industry could not resist 
such sound ideas and in spite of the 
laws, the industry began the use of lime 
in conjunction with ashes to form sodium 
and potassium hydroxide for bleaching. 
Finally the laws proscribing the use of 
lime in bleaching were appealed. They 
could not stand up under the overwhelm- 
ing weight of logic, science and prac- 
ticality. 
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1956 (Waldorf-Astoria, New York); 1957 
{eston) ; 1958 (€ “hicago) ; (Washington, 


MID-WEST SECTION 
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NEW YORK SECTION 


Oct 14, werd Lares Swiss Chalet, 
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t meet ith 
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NORTHERN NEW ENGLAN 
SECTION “3 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 
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PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Oct 21 (PennSherwood Hotel); Dee 2 
Jan 13 (Kugler’s etearent). — 


PIEDMONT SECTION 
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RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Oct 153, Dec 1 (Joh s I 
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SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 
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Tenn) 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
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WASHINGTON SECTION 


Oct 7 (National Institute of Drycleaning, 
Silver Spring, Md) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


Nov 4 (Hartford, Conn); 
(Rapp'’s Restaurant, Shelton, Conn) 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL SECTIONS 


NIAGARA FRONTIER — On Friday, August 19th, a meeting of the officers 
of the Niagara Frontier Section was held in the Conference Room of the Research 
Building of National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp, Buffalo, N Y. 

A tentative schedule of meetings for the coming season was drawn up as follows: 
Oct 14— joint meeting with the Ontario Section of CATCC; Dec 2 and Jan 20— 
to be held in U S; Mar 3—to be held in Canada in conjunction with the Ontario 
Section of CATCC; Apr 27 —to be held in U S. 

New officers and sectional committeemen will be announced at the October 
meeting after election by mail. 

Harry Peers has been named chairman of the Auditing Committee and Salvatore 
Puliafico, co-chairman of the Intersectional Contest Committee. 

+ * oa * 7 

PIEDMONT — The Piedmont Section will hold its annual meeting at the 
Wm Barringer Hotel, Charlotte, N C, on October 29, 1955. 

Registration will commence in the Terrace Room at 10:00 am, and Sectional 
Officers will hold their annual luncheon and business meeting in the Town Room 
at 12:30 pm. 

The technical meeting will be held at 2:30 pm in the Terrace Room with 
Neal Truslow, U S Rubber Co, presiding. It will be given over to a discussion of 
properties and methods of processing some of the newer synthetic fibers. S J Davis, 
Chemstrand Corp, will discuss Acrilan; A F Tesi, Celanese Corp of America, will 
discuss Arnel; and R N Stribling, American Enka Corp, will talk on Nylenca. 

A social hour at 6:00 pm will be followed by the annual banquet at 7:00 pm. 
Featured speaker will be W E Clark, vice president, U S Rubber Co. 

The following officers will be installed for the year 1955-6: Chairman — 
Clarence Hooper, Burlington Industries; Vice Chairman —Clement O Stevenson, 
Ciba Co, Inc; Secretary — Warren E Rixon, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co; 
Treasurer — J C King, Fairforest Finishing Co; Custodian — Arthur R Thompson, 
Ciba Co, Inc; Councilors —Herman J Jordan, Jr, Piedmont Processing Co; Francis 
K Burr, Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc; Sectional Committeemen — Edward A 
Murray, textile consultant; James Balloch, Jr, Jacques Wolf & Co; Kenneth S Campbell, 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State College; V B Holland, Cannon Mills Co. 

Herman J Jordan, Jr, retiring chairman, will preside at the annual banquet, 
at which Samuel L Hayes, Piedmont Section chairman in 1930, will receive a silver 
anniversary tray. It has been the custom of the Section to present such a tray to 
past chairmen as they reach the 25th anniversary of said chairmanship. Mr Jordan 
will be presented with the past-chairman's plaque in appropriate ceremonies. 

The first recipients of the Charles H Stone Scholarship Fund will be presented 
They are: William M Barnette, Jr, N C State College, and Bobby R Clement, 
Clemson College. 

A program of entertainment will conclude the program. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


HE AATCC Subject and Speakers Bureau, a newly formed committee under 

the chairmanship of Matthew J Babey, has been set up to organize and 
maintain a file of available subjects and speakers. These subjects will be of 
the general as well as technical type. It is hoped that this type of reference 
file will be of help to the locals sections of AATCC as well as other organizations 
and societies in need of speakers. 

The Committee is seeking the following: 

1) The names of speakers or organizations desiring to make available for 

presentation original papers which have not been presented previously. 

2) The names of speakers or organizations which would present on request 

papers which had been presented previously, but which would be of 
interest to new audiences. 

3) Suggestions of subjects which would be of interest. (It would then be 

the Committee's function to seek out appropriate speakers). 

4) The names of qualified speakers who might be approached to prepare 

papers on suggested topics. 

The function of this new Committee will be TO PROVIDE A SERVICE. 
It will in no way conflict with the functions of the various local section program 
chairmen or the Technical Program Committee of AATCC. 

It is requested that interested parties write to Mr Babey at American 
Cyanamid Co, Dyestuff Dept, Bound Brook, N J, giving all pertinent information 
where possible, eg, Subject, Name of Speaker and his Home or Company 
Address, Approximate Length of Talk, Dates Presented and Where, and an 
Abstract. 
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ADR AWARD TO HENRY E MILLSON 


Henry E Milison 


HE presentation of the fifth AMERICAN DYESTUFF 

REPORTER Award was made to Henry E Millson, 
American Cyanamid Company, at the Annual Banquet of the 
1955 Convention at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
on September 24th. The Award, presented by Prof Percival 
Theel, Chairman of the AATCC Publications Committee, 
was for Mr Millson’s paper “The Microdyeoscope: Micro- 
scopical Observations on Dyeing” which was published in 
the June 20th, 1955 issue of the REPORTER. This paper 
had been presented before the following sections: New York, 
January 11, 1952; Southeastern, February 23, 1952; Mid-West, 
October 4, 1952; Philadelphia, October 23, 1953; and Rhode 
Island, January 28, 1954. In addition to the cash award, a 
commemorative plaque, provided by the REPORTER, was 
also presented to Mr Millson. 

Mr Millson was born and educated in Philadelphia. He 
joined Calco in March of 1937 and at present is manager of 
the Dyestuff Technical Service Laboratories, Organic Chemicals 
Division, American Cyanamid Company. Mr Millson is the 
author and co-author of over 40 technical papers on dyeing 
and related subjects, fluorescence and phosphorescence. He 
has many patents in the fields of dyeing and fluorescence and 
is the co-inventor of the Perpirometer and the Microdyeoscope 


55-14 

Education: M Sc, textile technology; BS, 
mechanical engg. 

Experience: Textile engineer, cotton print- 
ing and finishing; research asst evaluat- 
ing mechanical properties of fibers. 

Age: 28; married; will be discharged from 
Navy in Dec, position in product devel- 
opment desired, anywhere in the U S. 


9-12, 9-26 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two inser- 
tions per year, per member, without 
charge. Blanks can be obtained from, 
and filed with, the Secretary of the 
Association, Post Office Box 28, Low- 
ell, Mass. It is understood that these 9.26. 10-10 
will be open to inspection by prospec- 
tive employers who can obtain further 


The Award was endowed by the Howes Publishing Com- 
pany as a memorial to Alfred P Howes, founder of the 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. Its purpose is to 
encourage the presentation of the best possible papers before 
local and national meetings of the Association. The Award, 
$200 annually, is presented to the author or authors of the 
paper considered best in the opinion of the judges. Any tech- 
nical paper presented before a local or national meeting of the 
AATCC and published in the Proceedings as they appear in 
the AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER is eligible with the 
following exceptions: Intersectional Contest papers, papers by 
employees of the AATCC, reports of work substantially sub- 
sidized by AATCC, or reports of research committees. It is a 
condition of eligibility that the paper have its first publication 
in the Proceedings. Papers published in the Proceedings from 
July Ist of one year to June 430th of the next year are con- 
sidered in each judging period. 


Judges for this year's contest were Alfred R Macormac, 
Agricultural Research Center, Chairman, James D Dean, re- 
tired, and Robert W Joerger, Franklin Process Co. 


Details on previous Award winners appeared in the August 
29th issue 
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Education: BS, chemistry. 

Experience: plant chemist, control and de- 
velopment; supervision of dyehouse, 
wool, cotton and synthetics, piece and 
stock, screen printing. 

Age: 28; married; veteran; references, up- 
state New York preferred. 


information from the Secretary. 
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Education: BS, textile chemistry & dyeing; 


ment. 
Experience: textile 


j g, executive 
and research. 


Experience: U S Navy, It 
officer. 
Age: 26; married; references, technical 


sales position desired. 
9-12, 9-26 
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additional courses in business manage- [4ucetion: BS, chemistry, with further 
courses in textiles. 


Age: 43; married; references; position in 
vicinity of New York City desired. 


55-18 


Education: PhD, chemistry and textile 
technology. 


chemist, supervisory Experience: research and teaching. 


Woman, age 34; single; references; position 
in research and development desired, 
northeastern U § 


9-12, 9-26 
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RAYMOND W JACOBY 


WALTER M SCOTT 


Raymond W Jacoby 


Candidate for Reelection as President 


Business Career—From 1910 to 1937 
served in the textile finishing industry in 
various capacities from pliant chemist to 
plant manager. Since 1937 with Ciba 
Company, Inc as technician, research 
director, branch manager, and presently 
as consultant. Presented papers before 
most of AATCC sections and all of 
CATCC sections. Lectured on textiles at 
numerous schools, colleges, professional, 
business and lay organizations. Holder of 
several American, British and Canadian 
patents on textile processing and equip- 
ment. Contributed articles to several trade 
publications. 

AATCC Aetivities—Mr Jacoby has 
served or is serving as follows: Member 
of Colour Index Steering, Editing and 
Marketing Committees; Member of Small 
Color Differences, Publications, Conven- 
tion and Technical Program Committees; 
Chairman of Rhode Island Section Re- 
search Advisory Committee; Member of 
EC R and T C R; Chairman of Board of 
Editors AATCC Monograph #2 “The 
Application of Vat Dyes"; Chairman of 


JOSEPH H JONES 


FREDERICK V TRAUT 


Rhode Island Section and National Coun- 
cilor from that Section; Assistant General 
Chairman of the 1950 Convention; Vice 
President; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for the 1956 Perkin Cen- 
tennial; served on many Rhode Island 
Section Intersectional Contest Commit- 
tees and presented three of the papers 
at the annual conventions; 1951 Olney 
Medalist; President in 1955. 


Joseph H Jones 


Candidate for Reelection as Vice President, 
Western Region 


Business Career—Entire business career 
with Phoenix Dye Works; currently Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

AATCC Aetivities——-Mr Jones has 
served or is serving as follows: Treasurer, 
Vice Chairman, and Chairman, Mid-West 
Section; Councilor representing Mid-West 
Section; Vice President; Member, Con- 
vention Committee; Member, Publications 
Committee; Member, Intersectional Con- 
test Committee, Mid-West Section; Vice 
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Your Candidates — 


ERNEST R KASWELL 


HENRY L YOUNG 


Chairman, Executive Committee, and 
Chairman, Hotel Reservations, 1953 Con- 
vention Committee; Chairman, Finance, 
1947 Convention Committee. 


Ernest R Kaswell 


Candidate for Election as Vice President, 
New England Region 


Business Career — Staff Member of the 
Textile Division of M I T; Research 
Chemist, American Cyanamid Co; founded 
Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc in 1942 
together with Walter J Hamburger and 
Kenneth R Fox and is currently President 
of this organization. Has written numer- 
ous scientific articles in the textile tech- 
nology field and is the author of an 
authoritative reference book “Textile 
Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics.” 

AATCC Activities —Mr Kaswell has 
served or is serving as follows: Chairman 
of Northern New England Section; Coun- 
cilor representing Northern New Eng- 
land Section; Chairman of the 1957 
AATCC National Convention. 
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Walter M Scott 


Candidate for Reelection as Vice President, 
Southern Region 


Business Career—Chief Chemist, Cheney 
Brothers; Technical Advisor to the Sales 
Dept, National Aniline & Chemical Co; 
Service Director, Munsell Color Co; 
Service Director, Gustavus J Esselen, Inc; 
Chief, Cotton Chemical Finishing Divi- 
sion, Southern Regional Research Labo- 
ratory, USDA; Colonel, U § Army Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service; Director, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, USDA; 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry; currently, As- 
sistant Director, Utilization Research, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 
Dr Scott is the author of numerous 
scientific publications, has been granted 
several patents, and has spoken before 
many groups. 


Frederick V Traut 


Candidate for Election as Vice President, 
Middle Atlantic Region 


Business Career — Laboratory Assistant, 


U S$ Testing Co; Chemist, Sales Represen- 
tative, Assistant to Plant Superintendent, 
and currently Superintendent of Process- 
ing at Globe Dye Works Co. 


AATCC Activities —Mr Traut has 
served or is serving as follows: Chairman, 
Dining Committee, Philadelphia Section; 
Member, Sectional Committee, Philadel- 
phia Section; Councilor representing 
Philadelphia Section; Treasurer, Vice 
Chairman and Chairman, Philadelphia 
Section; Chairman of 1955 National Con- 
vention; Member of National Conven- 
tion Committee; Member of Philadelphia 
Section Intersectional Contest Committee. 


AATCC Activities—Dr Scott has 
served or is serving as follows: Member 
of General Organization Committee for 
Inaugural Meeting; Councilor, Councilor- 
at-Large, and Councilor representing 
Northern New England, Southeastern and 
Washington Sections; Vice President; 
Member of the T C R and E C R; Chair- 
man of the Committees on Colorfastness 
of Silk Textiles, Analytical Methods for 
a Textile Laboratory, and Color; Official 
Representative on the Inter-Society Color 
Council. 


Henry L Young 


Candidate for Election as Vice President, 
Middle Atlantic Region 


Business Career —Chemist for New 
Jersey Zinc Co and General Electric Co; 
Sales Engineer for the Bristol Co; Market 
Research Director for McGraw-Hill Co; 
Divisional Vice President, Textile Colors 
Division, Interchemical Corp; currently 
Member of the General Staff, Interchemi- 
cal Corp. He is the author of several 
articles appearing in technical publica- 
tions. 


AATCC Activities—Mr Young has 
served or is serving as follows: Chairman, 
New York Section Corporate Member- 
ship Committee; Chairman, Exhibits Com- 
mittee, 1951 National Convention; Coun- 
cilor representing New York Section; 
Member of T C R; Member of Committee 
on Fastness to Washing; Chairman, Special 
Committee on Standardization of Accel- 
erated Weathering Tests; Member of 
Corporate Membership Committee; Mem- 
ber and Chairman of Committee on New 
Personnel; Chairman of Exhibits Com- 
mittee, 1956 Perkin Centennial. 


AATCC Monograph No. 2 
“THE APPLICATION OF VAT DYES” 


“The group of fifteen editors responsible for 
this monograph consists of @ well-balanced 
cross-section of Americon industry concerned 
with the preduction, morketing and epplicetion 
of vet dyes. The AATCC is to be congrete- 
leted on the production of @ comprehensive 
survey of Americon vet dyeing ond printing 
prectice which is the major theme of this 
application . . . the book will be weful os « 
work of reference at this side of the Atientic 
end as @ working monuc!l for the Americon 
colorists for whom it was designed... . if @ 
clear account of American practice is re- 
quired . . . the enquirer must have access te 
this velume."—JOURNAL OF THE TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE (England) 


“This book . . . is obreast of the letest 
technical developments and reseerch. its 
value is increased becouse of the lock of 
books ia this field today .. . we con readily 
recommend this book te all technical ond 
prectical men”—MELLIAND TEXTILBERICHTE 
(Germany). 


eee 


| 


5.00, postpaid, to members 
$6.00, postpaid, to nonmembers 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
To 


"This monograph contains the work of mony 
mill-experienced authors, plus good, sound 
chemical and applicetion principles developed 
in the loboratories and mills enjoying AATCC 
membership. . . . This book puts between two 
covers much information thet @ dyer is con- 
stently seorching for. it is @ good investment 
for any leboratory, dyehouse, or printshop.”-— 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


“. . . this monograph should be in the honds 
of every user of vot dyestuffs, every student 
and every teacher. The book is well indexed 
and includes vaiueble lists of equivalent trade 
nomes. it will certeinily toke its plece os « 
standard book of .— JOURNAL OF 
THE SOCIETY OF DYERS AND COLOURISTS 
(Engiend) 


DR H C CHAPIN, SECRETARY, AATCC 


P.O. BOX 28 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To al] manufacturers of Textile Chemical Specialties: 


The American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists is now 
collecting material for the 1956 Edition of the Technical Manual and Year Book 
and solicits your cooperation. 


st 


Please note that the list of textile chemical specialties will be com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date as in past years. All manufacturers and 
importers of textile chemical specialty products are therefore invited to submit 
data for the 1956 Edition, covering the following items only: 


New data not previously listed 
Correction of errors 
Deletion of obsolete products 


Cards should be filled out strictly in accordance with the directions 
accompanying this notice, and following the style of presentation employed in 
the 1955 edition. To meet editorial schedules, all cards must be received by 
the undersigned before December 1, 1955. 


WILLIAM H CADY, editor, Technical Manual and Year Book 
127 Power Street, Providence 6, Rhode Island 


DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING OUT CARDS 


In the compilation of this list of American sources of textile chemical 
specialties, products are selected primarily for their specific usefulness in 
textile processing, with the idea of presenting such information for the benefit 
of the textile chemist and colorist. However, because some textile chemicals, 
Such as surface-active agents, are employed in other industries, nontextile uses 
are permitted to be indicated. 


The reader should bear in mind that information from firms concerning 
uses and compositions is repeated without investigation and thus cannot be vouched 
for by the AATCC. On the other hand, because listings are made without charge 
for the benefit of our membership, it is nevertheless possible to edit all listings 
carefully and especially to eliminate exaggerated claims. 


Information for new products should be tabulated on cards as described 
on the opposite page. Where it is desired to make corrections in old entries 
in either the Index or the Alphabetical List, or to make deletions of old entries 
for withdrawn products from both of these, new cards should be prepared in the 
Same manner, appropriately marked for correction or deletion, as described in 
the directions. Do not prepare cards for products already properly indexed and 
listed. Please note that we do not furnish printed forms; ordinary white ruled 
3* x 5" index cards should be used. 


Full instructions for preparing the cards are given on the enclosed sheet, 
and examples of cards properly filled out are shown. In making out the cards it 
is necessary that you follow the instructions carefully; otherwise they may be 
returned for improvement. In particular, please avoid the use of capitals except 
for initial letters; be sure to report all products which have been discontinued; 
and please see that the "Chemical Nature" is properly recorded. We do not ask 
you to reveal secret information, but such descriptions as "amine compound" or 
"organic salt" are not considered adequate. 
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I. KEY 


(a) On first line: firm abbre- 
viation, limited to not 
over five letters. 


ABCDE Chemical Co (b) On third line: firm name 


24 South Main St (ec) On fourth and fifth lines: 
firm address 


Deep River,Conn NOTE: Only one Key Card 
is necessary from each 
manufacturer 


II. INDEX 


(a) On first line: enter one of 
the headings taken from 

the Index in previous edi- 

tions, indicating an impor- 
Ableacher tant use for the product 
being reported. If it has 
several uses, make out a 
separate card for each. 


On third line, toward left: 
list the name of the product 
(only one) without any 
descriptive letters or 
numbers. 


On third line, near right 
margin: list the abbrevi- 
ation of the firm name, 

N ind Ent taken from the Key. 

ec are ea On bottom line: indicate 

whether the card is a New, 
Corrected, or Deleted Index 
Entry. 


Bleaching Agents 


III. ALPHABETICAL LIST 


(a) On first line: abbreviation 
of firm name. 
(b) On third line: complete 
7 ‘ proprietary name of prod- 
Ableachor® CHS uct, with descriptive let- 
ters or numbers; if name 
of product is a registered 
Bleaching of all fibers trade-mark, indicate the 
; fact by an asterisk follow- 
ing the registered part of 
the name. 
On fifth line: various 
uses. 
On eighth line: chemical 
nature, adeguately given. 
On tenth line: patent num- 
Re A ee ee ee ber, if product is pat- 
New List Entry ented. 
cnmennem nonneneeemmne - amen On bottom line: indicate 
whether the card is a New, 
Corrected, or Deleted List 
Entry. 
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SENIOR 


Ralph W Cobb —Overseer of dyeing, 
Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga. Sponsors: 
R H Nuttall, M $ Williams, Jr. 


Henry G Curran — Dyer, jr partner, Cur- 
ran & Cia, Miramar, Cuba. Sponsors: 
H Bonino, J E Buonanno. 


Claude Elmendorf — Asst dyer, Conmar 
Products Corp, Newark, N J. Sponsors: 
D Hatton, H Gardner. 


Andrew Vischer— Ass tech mgr, Kur- 
daneh Textile Works, Ltd, Haifa, 
Israel, Sponsors: T Rakosi, A David- 
sobn. 


Vriedrich Haeusermann — Tech rep, Ciba 
Co Pty, Ltd, Melbourne, Australia. 
Sponsors: F Raff, R W Jacoby. 


Helen K Hebblethwaite — Technician, 
B F Goodrich Chem Co Experimental 
Station, Avon Lake, O. Sponsors: H G 
Sommar, A L Cate. 


Wilson Kidd — Supt dyeing & finishing, 
Gurney Mfg Co, Prattville, Ala. Spon- 
sors: W B Griffin, C W Angline. 


Edwin § Knowles — Salesman, American 
Chemical & Solvent Co, Providence, 
R I. Sponsors: A J Ramundo, D M 
Musser. 


Frank H Laucirica — Textile colorist, E I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sponsors: S$ Loper, Jr, 
P L Speakman. 


Jobn H Menkart — Assistant director of 
research, Textile Research Inst, Prince- 
ton, N J. Sponsors: J H Dillon, L 
Rebenfeld. 


Harold J] Monahan —Text chemist & 
colorist, National Aniline Div, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp, Boston, Mass. 
Sponsors: D H Thomas, A E Sampson. 


Elliot S$ Pierce — Research chemist, group 
leader, American Cyanamid Co, Bound 
Brook, N J. Sponsors: E E Lineken, 
J M Salsbury. 


F Campbell Rutherford — Chemical engi- 
neer, Lightning Fastener Co, Led, St 
Catherines, Canada. Sponsors: A J 
Tigert, P M Benn. 


Roy E Starn — Research chemist, Organic 
Chemicals Dept, E I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, Inc, Deepwater, N J. 
Sponsors: C F Belcher, A W Bauer. 


Peter E Talley — Salesman-<demonstrator, 
E 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: G B New- 
man, S Loper. 
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thomas A Timmins — Mgr, Converting 
Dept, Greenwood Mills, Inc, New 
York, N Y. Sponsors: L §S Little, S I 
Van Vliet. 


Arnold P Tumlin— Foreman of dye- 
house, Pioneer Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Sponsors: C F Starnes, 
W C Neeb. 


ASSOCIATE 
Alfred R Matthews—Research chemis 
The Chemstrand Corp, Cantonment, 
Fila. 


Walter C McMickle — District mgr, Tex- 
tile World, McGraw-Hill Pub Co, 
Greenville, S$ C. 


Robert C Rittenbouse — Chemist, Linde 


Air Products, Tonawanda, N Y. 


William H Ryan —Research engineer, 
Polaroid Corp, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vivian K Walworth — Research chemist, 
Polaroid Corp, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vrank M Whaley — Product mgr, sales, 
The Dow Chemical Co, Midland, Mich. 


APPLICATION FOR TRANSFER TO 
SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 
James J Kelley, Jr 


CORPORATE 
Anilinas Argentinas Buzan 
Atlantic Lacquer Manufacturing Co 
Bryant Chemical Corp 
Burlington Engineering Company, Inc 
Union Textile Printers, Inc 
Marubeni Co (New York) Inc 


STUDENT 
Fred E Gross — Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 


SENIOR | 
Jack B Batdor{ — Tech service supervisor, 
Hercules Powder Co Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: L M 
Wise, H R Hushebeck. 


Roy Daniels — Tech salesman & demon- 
strator, Ritter Chem Co, Amsterdam, 
N Y. Sponsors: W A Nelson, R H 
Quiri. 

Hans R Gadi— Lecturer, Gort Central 
Textile Institute, Kanpur, India. Spon- 
sors: H J Jordan, Jr, F E Stuart. 


Sam Goldman — Chemist, U S$ Customs 
Lab, New York, N Y. Sponsors: G 
Lommel, G H Davis. 
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ists and Colorists 


Albert C Hedgepeth — Director of Tech 
Div, Sidney Blumenthal & Co, Rocky 
Mount, N C. Sponsors: H H Taylor, 
S D Bennett. 


Clarence E Hieserman — Section leader, 
Develop Div, Chemstrand Corp, De- 
catur, Ala. Sponsors: S Jack Davis, J H 
Purnell, Jr. 


Roy H Jenkins, Jr — Tech sales, Hercules 
Powder Co, Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: 
L M Wise, H R Hushebeck. 


Robert A Jones—Nopco Chemical Co, 
Harrison, N J. Sponsors: W E Brewer, 
J F Cairns. 


Francis A Mather — Sales repr, General 
Latex & Chem Corp, Paoli, Pa. Spon- 
sors: H L Morgan, H M Fry. 


John W Maupai — Supt of dyeing, Con- 
solidated Trimming Corp, New York, 
N Y. Sponsors: M L Hurwitz, E 
Berlinger. 


Sangram R Sengupta — Research tech- 
nologist, Indian Jute Mills, Calcutta, 
India. Sponsors: R K Worner, C F 
Goldthwaite. 


Frederick G Villaume — Chemist, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. Sponsors: E J Glae- 
ser, L J Fidell. 


Roy D Wiggins — Development engineer, 
Kendall Mills Finishing Div, Slaters- 
ville, R L. Sponsors: L A Stanley, F B 
Wobecky. 

ASSOCIATE 


Philip C Chesney — Sales mgr, Southern 
Latex Corp, Austell, Ga. 


Charles S Hubn—Tech repr, Synthetics 
Dept, Hercules Powder Co, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Gaillard A Mervin — Chemist, 
Latex Corp, Concord, N C. 


Southern 


Wilfred J] Mobr— Manufacturing mgr, 
Southern Latex Corp, Austell, Ga. 


Jobn W Richards, Jr — Salesman, Inter- 
national Salt Co, Inc, Atlanta, Ga. 


E Reilly Scott — Chemist, Southern Latex 
Corp, Austell, Ga. 


Edward T Sweeney — Salesman, Metro- 


Atlantic, Inc, Fair Lawn, N J. 


JUNIOR 
Francisco Bernat—Chemist, Canadian 
Aniline & Extract Co, Led, Hamilton, 
Canada. Sponsors: W L Gudgeon, J 
Wallace. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
SECTION’S 1955 STUDENTS NIGHT MEETING” 


RTHUR F McLEAN: Good 

ning gentlemen. I can’t tell you how 
pleased I am to see so many of you here. 
As you know, this was an experiment. 
We have had students’ nights in the past, 
but this time we felt that we would like 
to bring together students from all the 
textile schools within the Rhode Island 
area so that they would have an oppor- 
tunity to meet each other as well as 
members of our Section. We are planning 
the same type of meeting for next year, 
possibly in Providence. 

We hope that you students eventually 
will run these meetings, for we feel that 
it would be a good opportunity for you 
to get a little experience. Certainly we 
are going to turn many of these jobs 
in the organization over to you when 
you get out in the field. 

I should like at this time to introduce 
to you those at the head table: Ernest 
Chornyei, past chairman of the Section 
and presently a councilor; Tom Larson, 
a councilor; Bill Timperley, our treas- 


eve- 


Speakers for the Rhode Island Section's 
1955 Students Night meeting included 
Arthur F McLean, Glenlyon Print Works, 
chairman of the Rhode Island Section; 
Elliot Broadbent, Glenlyon Print Works; 
and Raymond W Jacoby, Ciba Co, Inc, 
AATCC president. 

The remarks of each are included in 
order of presentation 


urer; Jim Shore, chairman of this par- 
ticular meeting; Ray Caroselli, vice chair- 
man; Dr Browning, vice president of the 
University of Rhode Island and dean of 
Arts and Sciences; and Dr Parks, head of 
the Chemistry Dept at URL. 

I would like to ask, as I call out the 
names of the various schools represented 
here, that the gentlemen present from 
each stand for just a moment: New Bed- 
ford Institute of Textiles and Technol- 
ogy, Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, 
Rhode Island School of Design. (Ap- 
plause). Thank you very much. 

We have had a change in plans this 
evening. I don't know whether all of you 


that this is not the 
Governor sitting on my right. We have 
had word from the State Department 
expressing the regrets of Governor Rob- 
erts that he could not be with us this 
evening. He planned to be down here 
right up until two o'clock this afternoon, 
but the pressing amount of work in the 
legislature meant that he was headed for 
an all-night However, today I 
have become a believer in the old adage, 
‘it's not what you know but who you 
know.” At two o'clock this afternoon we 
really lost for somebody to take 
his place on the speaking program. I 
called back to the plant and talked to 
Mr Broadbent, and he didn’t seem a bit 
concerned about being asked to speak. 
After all, | had given him almost three 
hours’ notice. When he arrived here to- 
night I didn’t know what he was going 
to speak about and he said he had a few 
doubts about that too. However, the sub- 
ject of his talk tonight will be, “We 
Want But Littl.’ Mr Broadbent. 


recognize the fact 


session. 


were 


WE WANT BUT LITTLE 


CAME here tonight for one reason 

only, and that was to have a chat 
with the Governor. You can imagine, 
then, my surprise, and shall I say my 
horror, when I learned that the Governor 
was not coming, but that I should get 
up and talk to help out the situation. 
So students that you are 
short-changed by having to listen to me, 
just imagine how I feel. 

When this assignment was passed on to 
me in the middle of this afternoon, I 
asked what I was to speak on. Since, 
among my doubtful claims to fame, I 
am supposed to be some sort of an au- 
thority on sewage disposal, I told Mr 
McLean I could start even below the 
bottom and work up, and for him wo pick 
the subject. Mr McLean replied that he 
would rather I leave the sewers down 
where they belong and talk about any- 


if you feel 


* Held at Lippitt Hall, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R I, on Friday evening, April 
22, 1955. 
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Glenlyon Print W orks 


thing else. That didn't 
much. 

Yesterday, my fellow speaker, Mr Ja- 
coby, called me and said, “I am to address 
the Textile School Students tomorrow 
night. An old patriarch like you should 
have some words of wisdom for young 
men interested in the textile business.” 
I was extremely busy at the time, and I 
said, “I have indeed, and I can sum it up 
in one sentence—Just get out of the 
business as fast as you can.” Mr Jacoby 
didn't feel that that was the proper an- 
swer for him to carry on to you students. 
So I told him to call me later when |! 
wasn't quite so busy, This he did. I then 
told him that here was the foundation 
for a good talk. If you want to become 
prematurely old, prematurely gray, pre- 
maturely bald, to be extremely interested 
and extremely interesting for the rest 
of your working years, then you should 
embrace the textile-finishing industry. 

However, upon getting this 


help me very 


assign- 
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told him that he couldn't 
tiat for his theme, because I was going 
t> use it myself. And so, men, if you 
want to achieve any of those rather doubt- 
ful attributes, here is how you do it: 
First of all, do a little quick self anal- 
ysis. If you find that you like laboratory 
work, that you like research problems, 
and that you don't like to be too an- 
noyed by outside influences, then by all 
means go into research work. It can be 
interesting, fascinating, won't pay much 
as a tule, but you can achieve a lot of 
happiness and a lot of satisfaction in that 
line. On the other hand, if you like to 
fight, and you really want to be in the 
middle of a lot of activity, then choose 
the manufacturing end, or the selling end. 
I remember years ago I addressed a 
student night of the AATCC. I wld the 
young men at that time that, if they 
wanted to make a nice, comforable, easy 
living, then they should all become dye- 
stuff salesmen, but I understand that now- 


ment, | use 
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Err 


adays you even have to work at that. 

Now, if you should choose either of 
the latter courses, it is not essential that 
you become an extremely accomplished 
research chemist by any means. Actually, 
all the chemistry and physics you need 
to know is to converse undersandably 
with the chemists and engineers in your 
own plant, and, of course, know the 
language of the science of chemistry and 
physics so that you can impress your 
customers. So, you see, after having made 
your decision the rest is easy; and if you 
don’t mind long hours, hard work, con- 
stant troubles, it is even easier than that. 

Now, of course, you might very well 
turn around and ask me why I have 
sacrificed a beautiful head of curly hair 
for this strange finishing business; then 
I would have to reply that I have enjoyed 
doing it. Actually, this finishing business 
is just as stimulating and just as fascinat- 
ing to me today as it was the first year of 
my life in the textile-finishing business. 
There is always something new—some 
new problem to keep your mind active 
and your body tired. 

You might also ask what do we in 
this business ask of you young men who 
are considering entering into our busi- 
ness? What also do we think of your 
chances of operating here in New Eng- 
land? Well, you remember the poem 
“Man wants but little here below.” Actu- 
ally, we want but little of you, but we 
want that little very badly. We are not 
too keenly interested in your background 
of physics and chemistry. As I said be- 
fore, if you know enough to talk about 
these sciences intelligently, that is enough 
for us. What we want are the attributes 
you were actually born with. That seems 
little to ask but I am sorry to say that in a 
gteat many cases you have dispensed 
with them. I am always extremely fas- 
cinated by a young child’s approach to 
everything in life. Those of you who are 
fathers know that if you take your young 
child into, say, a grocery store, the child 
will bother you with questions. “Where 
does this come from?” “Does this grow 
on a tree?” “How is this made, daddy?” 
and so forth. Then either because you, as 
a father, haven't had time to answer all 
his questions or because some teacher has 
displaced you as a fount of learning, the 
child stops asking questions and then 
begins to take everything for granted. 
If you boys will take nothing for granted, 
and investigate everything that occurs 
which is strange to you, then you have 
begun to develop along the lines we 
need. 

Another attribute which is also given 
to us as children is that wonderful one 
of imagination. Did you ever stop and 
watch children play? They can conjure up 
in their minds everything they need to 
give them perfect happiness and enjoy- 
ment in this playtime. Again, somewhere 
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along the line, most of us lose that valu- 
able property. | never have been able 
to find out why, but I can tell you this: 
the best men in our business, or any other, 
are all gifted with tremendous powers of 
imagination. I heard a story the other 
day which typifies what | mean: The 
young boy asked his father to give him 
some information about the Jelke case. 
The father was rather loathe to discuss 
a case involving morals with his young 
son, but he and his wife had always 
said that they would tell their boy every- 
thing and answer any questions, regard- 
less of their import. At first the father 
said, “Well I think you are too young to 
ask questions of that type, son.” But the 
boy persisted—and so the father finally 
said “Well, son, what is it you want to 
know?”,. And the son replied, “What is 
oleo margarine?”. You see there the thirst 
for knowledge which the youngster had. 
In another ten years, of course, the boy's 
mind would run along different lines and I 
rather fancy that he might seek the an- 
swers himself and give his imagination 
full rein. 

Another attribute we scek is what I 
would call “Spirit.” The desire to excel, 
the desire to compete and the desire to 
overcome all obstacles. These three sim- 
ple attributes seem to be extremely difh- 
cult to come by. Why, I really don’t 
know, because, as I said before, we are 
all born with them. I am quite sure that 
if we had a young man with all those 
attributes, if he knew little or nothing 
of chemistry and physics, we could make 
a valuable man out of him. 


So, you see, the things that we want 
most you were all born with. Strangely 
enough, most young men today seem to 
come to us without this equipment. These 
ure the first questions they ask: Do you 
have a retirement policy? How long will 
our vacations be? And do we have a sick 
leave? Well, you can imagine when we see 
a young man wondering about his sick- 
nesses and his vacations, and his retire- 
ment, we really wonder how we older 
fellows have lived this long without wor- 
rying about those details. Let me recite 
a poem which covers this subject quite 
well: 


Mary's Son 


If you stop to find owt what your wages will be 
And how they will clothe and teed you, 
Willie, my son, don't you go on the Sea, 
For the Sea will never need you. 


if you ask for the reason for every command 
And argue with people about you, 
Willie, my son, don't you go on the Land 
For the Land will do better without you. 


If you stop to consider the work you have done 
And boast what your labour is worth, dear, 
Angels may come for you, Willie, my son, 
But you'll never be wanted on Earth, dear! 


—Rudyard Kipling— 
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Another question which I thought you 
might ask was “What of the textile busi- 
ness in New England? Does geography 
mean so much? Certainly we in New 
England have not equipped ourselves for 
high-speed production work to the same 
extent that those in other areas have. For- 
tunately, there is still a market in the world 
for high-quality goods. You young men 
with perfectly straight up-and-down fronts 
have no trouble in buying a ready-made 
suit, but when your front begins to de- 
velop like mine has, then you have to 
go to some local tailor. So you see, in 
spite of the fact that ready-made clothing 
can be made more cheaply on high-pro- 
duction lines than can the hand-tailored 
suit, there is still room for the local tailor. 
The same thing is true in our business. 
Many of the large vertical textile com- 
panies own large print works of their 
own. One of them operates the largest 
print works in the U S. I can even say 
“in the world.” These companies come 
to New England printers who are com- 
paratively small producers for their high- 
quality lines. A plant doing high-quality 
specialty lines needs more trained per- 
sonnel than a plant specializing in high- 
production work only. 

After more than 35 years in this busi- 
ness, I still feel that textile work can be 
done profitably in New England with 
good management and good skill, and 
with men with imagination and the ques- 
tioning approach. As I said in the begin- 
ning, life in a finishing plant is a hectic 
way of making a living. It is also fas- 
cinating and interesting. You will find, 
as the years go by, that you will gradu- 
ally become a textile technician, a labor 
relations man, an accountant and a sales- 
man. In addition, you will be sure to 
develop into a comforter for a host of 
prima donnas working with you. For- 
tunately, it’s really simple if you will use 
your imagination, keep a questioning 
mind, and are not afraid of hard work or 
losing your hair. 


CHAIRMAN MCcLEAN: Thank you, 
Mr Broadbent. Our next speaker this 
evening is an individual who has done a 
tremendous amount for the Rhode Island 
Section. A past chairman of the Section, 
he has served on Intersectional Contest 
Committees and has contributed a great 
deal. We are very sorry to lose his sup- 
port on the committees in this Section, 
but we are also very proud of the fact 
that he now is president of the AATCC. 
In addition to that, he is chairman of the 
Perkin Centennial, which will be held 
next year. Mr Jacoby’s subject this eve- 
ning is, “New Developments in the Tex- 
tile Field and the Future it Holds for 
Students.” Mr Jacoby. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 
AND THE FUTURE IT HOLDS FOR STUDENTS 


A‘ the outset | want to say that I 
am here tonight under false pretenses. 
When Jimmie Shore spoke to me awhile 
ago about appearing here tonight, he said 
the other speaker was going to be Gover- 
nor Roberts. I do not mind competing 
with any Democrat, even if he is a gov- 
ernor, but when, at the last minute, they 
run in a Republican sewer commissioner 
from East Providence, that's hitting below 
the belc. 

Mr Broadbent gave very 
good advice, but as to a few of the points 
he made, well, I have to admit he is a 
good mill manager but I do not think 
he is a good salesman. He could not sell 
me a bill of goods on the fact that many 
years in the textile business makes one 
prematurely old, prematurely bald and 
prematurely gray. Certainly he, who has 
spent many years in the textile industry 
in Rhode Island, is not prematurely old. 
He has rosy cheeks and there is not a 
line in his face; as far as being pre- 
maturely gray, you cannot even tell that. 
As far as being prematurely bald, I do 
not think it came from worries about 
the textile business. My own personal 
opinion is that it proves that grass never 
grows on a busy street. 

In thinking about this meeting and 
reading the papers the last couple of 
weeks I began to wonder what I was up 
against. I have here a clipping from the 
Providence Sunday Journal, dated April 
10th, in which it quotes Mr Rieve, presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers’ 
America. In referring to his discussions 
with the millmen, it quotes him as fol- 
lows: “I would say to the workers, ‘Get 
the hell out of the industry and get out 
fast.” Last Sunday the New York Her- 
ald Tribune had a little article on the 
financial page about Patrick McGinnis, 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. I'd like to read you 
a few lines from this item: “Mr McGinnis 
prescribed a bold operation for New Eng- 
land's ills: “The hell with textiles, get 
something else.’"’ So about that time I 
decided the only thing left for the textile 
industry was to asbestos fabrics 
down in Hades. 

Just about the time I was ready to 
inter the corpse I picked up the Daily 
News Record of Monday, April 18th. 
There were two articles in it discussing 
the textile industry, and I would like to 
read you paragraphs from each of those 
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two articles: “A population increase of 
3,000,000 a year, continuous rise in stand- 
ards of living, and a greater average in- 
come per family will create an ever-in- 
creasing potential market for textiles 
during the next twenty years.” And the 
other, “More Americans with more money 
to spend and more time on their hands 
to dispose of it promise a fabulous future 
for textiles in the next two decades.” 

About that time I began to think of 
the story of Mark Twain who said the 
stories of his death were greatly exag- 
gerated. Now I know there is a lot of 
bad in the industry; but there is also a 
lot of good in it. The thing for us to do 
is to try to get facts, to get to the truth 
even though it may sometimes be disturb- 
ing or even painful. 

Textiles are very old; how old none of 
us know. When archaeologists made ex- 
cavations in areas that had an early cul- 
ture they always found samples of tex- 
tiles. The age of these textiles was deter- 
mined by associating them with historical 
periods with which we were familiar, 
but more recently a method has been 
developed for determining the age of any 
item by measuring the radioactivity of 
carbon 14. As you know, Peruvians, cen- 
turies ago, had a highly developed cul- 
ture. The high, dry climate of the Andes, 
together with their method of embalming 
bodies, permitted their handiwork to en- 
dure for centuries. I have here a piece 
of a Peruvian mantu, whose age was de- 
termined by measuring the radioactivity 
of carbon 14. It was determined that this 
piece of cloth was made between 250 and 
400 B C. In other words, this piece of 
cloth is over 2,200 years old and it looks 
no different than a piece of similar fabric 
made today. 

One odd thing about the textile indus- 
try is that the two basic principles in- 
volved in the production of textiles have 
continued unchanged through the cen- 
turies. These are: to draw the fibers out 
parallel and twist them into yarns, which 
we call spinning, or in the case of con- 
tinuous filament yarn, twisting; then in- 
terlacing these fibers to form pieces of 
cloth, which we call In spite 
of the fact that these two principles have 
remained unchanged for centuries there 
have been tremendous changes in various 
factors having to do with their produc- 
tion. For centuries man depended upon 
nature for the fibers for textiles: the hair 
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of animals, such as camels, sheep, goats; 
fibers from vegetable material, such as 
cotton, linen, jute, and hemp; and the 
filament from the silk worm. 

The silk worm is an industrious, rather 
interesting little creature. From the time 
the baby worms are hatched from the 
eggs they spend their entire life on mul- 
berry leaves; all they do is eat mulberry 
leaves. That enables them to grow to 
maturity, and when they are mature the 
leaves continue to provide sustenance. 
Part goes into their bodies, turns into 
liquid that is extruded from an orifice in 
the tail, and forms the filament from 
which the silk worm spins a cocoon. We 
are told that Adam and Eve wore leaves 
in the garden of Eden, and we think we 
have come a long way from there, but 
have we? Any of the young ladies here 
or our wives are very proud of a silk 
dress, but when they are wearing silk 
dresses it is not very different from Eve; 
they are still wearing leaves, but those 
they are wearing have been put through 
a silk worm. When man decided he 
wanted to make fibers and not rely on 
nature, he followed the procedure of the 
silk worm, which is to make a liquid 
and through orifices called 
spinnerettes. 

Among the greatest developments in 
recent years are the various new fibers. 
As I said at the start, there is good and 
bad in all phases of the textile business 
and there is good and bad in the various 
fibers. They have certain properties which 
make them very valuable, and which, at 
the same time, present difficulties. These 
fibers are thermoplastics, which when 
heated under certain conditions, will, 
as far as possible, retain those conditions. 
That is the basis for the fabrics made from 
these fibers being crease-resistant; when 
pulled out smooth and heated under those 
conditions they will tend, as far as possible, 
to remain that way or return to that 
smooth condition, which is a great ad- 
vantage in fabrics which you wash and 
do not have to iron. But the very fact 
that they are plastic, and act that way, 
presents many difficulties in sewing. To- 
day, in commercial garment industries, 
sewing machines operate as high as 5,000 
stitches per minute with the result that 
the needles get extremely hot. You have 
seen shirts, or various other garments 
made from some of these fibers, all puck- 
ered at the seams due to the fact that the 
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heat of the needle causes the material to 
sick to it. 


Thermoplastics are hydrophobic, that 
is, they repel water. This has tremen- 
dous advantages. Garments made from 
these fibers can be washed out at night, 
and because they absorb very little water, 
they are dried out by the next morn- 
ing. But again this very property of not 
absorbing much water has some dis- 
advantages. They do not absorb the 
amount of water or moisture that other 
fabrics do, so they feel uncomfortable and 
also develop static. 


The advantages of these fibers are being 
added to the good properties of other 
types; they are finding a tremendous place 
in blends, and I am sure they have an 
enormous future. 

The plastic fibers serve to point out 
how somebody with a little bit of thought 
can really produce something which is 
outstanding. You are all familiar with 
the one-size stretch socks for all sizes of 
feet. That development has had a tre- 
mendous impact upon the hosiery business. 
It is based upon a very simple proposition. 
Thermoplastic fibers are given a very 
high degree of twist, eg, 83 turns per 
inch, and in that condition they are heated 
so that the twist is set, They are then put 
back on a twister and untwisted down 
to about three turns per inch. The result 
is a fiber which is like a corkscrew, and 
having been set in that corkscrew condi- 
tion it remains so. This is why you have 
these socks that stretch so very much. 


A second great development is the 
resin finishes. These are produced mostly 
with thermosetting resins. One of the 
characteristics of these resins is their 
“memory”; they tend to retain the con- 
ditions under which they are set or cured. 
With the use of these resins a myriad of 
effects are produced whereby an ordinary 
piece of sheeting can be made to resem- 
ble a piece of waffle cloth, pique or 
glazed chintz. Embossed effects, basket- 
weave effects, goods that look as if they 
are decorated with sequins, and cotton 
sheetings which look and feel like a piece 
of silk taffeta are also possible. 

On a recent trip to the Pacific Southwest 
Section I took a lot of these samples, many 
of which were produced right here in 
Rhode Island. Although everybody there 
was connected with the textile business in 
some way or other, I was surprised to find 


had a letter from one of the men 
attended that meeting. In it he said, 

“I went to the meeting the other night 
you say ‘Cotton is king again.’ 

am sending herewith a page 

Francisco Chronicle.” This 

. + up in the corner is a 


picture of a cotton faille dress, straw- 
berry print, print on a white ground. 
The price of that dress—hold your breath 
—is only $395. In this corner is a silk 
dress, dyed and printed in a polka-dot 
pattern. This dress is only $110; if King 
Cotton is wo rich for your blood you 
can buy a silk dress. 


The textile industry is a necessary in- 
dustry. The three requisites for human 
survival are food, clothing and shelter, 
and obviously textiles are very important 
since they are the basis of our clothing. 
Considering the question of a future, we 
can be sure that the textile industry will 
always be with us in one form or another. 
There are very few industries which are 
on the way out, but I admit there are 
some. The New York Herald Tirbune of 
April 10, 1953, had this little article in 
it: “The Carriage Wagon Woodstock Im- 
plement Association had its 75th conven- 
tion at New Orleans last week; the sur- 
viving members discussed such topics as 
jets, atomic power and flying saucers. 
Suddenly the Arkansas delegate jumped 
up and with set jaws said, ‘Boys, we're 
on the way out.’ They were down to four 
and will meet no more.” If you are con- 
sidering going into the wagon business 
I do not think you will have much of a 
future, but when you consider any in- 
dustry you will find that there is success 
and failure in every one. As you students 
get out into the world you are going 
to find things which will be very con- 


fusing. For instance just the other day 


there was a news report to the effect 
that it was estimated there will be 65,000 
business failures during the first six months 
of this year. That is an increase of 21% 
above last year. The day after I read that, 
I listened to the radio and Secretary 
Weeks was quoted as having said that 
1955 is going to be the biggest year in 
the economy of the United States. Yes, 
there is success and failure in every 
industry. 

Nobody would belittle the difficulties 
that confront New England. I appreciate 
what Mr Broadbent said; there always 
will be a place for some, but the industry 
in which you serve does not constitute 
a basis for determining whether there is 
a future or not except in a few rare 
occasions. During my lifetime I have seen 
the automobile business grow into a real 
industry. I remember when the first auto- 
mobile came to our town. It was built 
just like a buggy with high wheels, no 
top, no windshield, just a dashboard in 
front, and on the dashboard was a whip 
socket and a big whip. The idea was that 
the driver would use the whip to whip 
us kids off when we hooked rides behind. 
We could catch it going up hill but down 
hill it got away from us. Since that time 
we frequently have seen the figures rela- 
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tive to how many automobiles there are 
in the country in relation to the total 
population. The figures point up a ter- 
rifically expanding industry, but just being 
in the automobile industry is no guarantee 
of success. I could mention scores of makes 
of automobiles that, I am sure, many of 
you students never heard of, automobile 
companies that came into being, produced 
cars, passed out and were forgotten. We 
hear a lot about competition from other 
areas. | would not belittle that at all. 
These millmen active in the mill business 
today know how serious it is. Mr Broad- 
bent spoke about competition and the 
opportunities in New England, but real- 
ize this: just being in any area is no 
guarantee of success, Very recently, re- 
ports of two big southern mills were 
published six days apart in the financial 
papers. These were big organizations. 
Their sales totalled about $100,000,000 
a year, which is certainly « large volume 
of business. At Mill A, (comparing 1954 
with 1953) 1954 sales were up 1.4%, 
profits were up 82.39%. At Mill B, in the 
same area, 1954 sales were off 17.4%, 
and profits were off 67.0%. 


Ladies and gentlemen, just being in a 
certain area is not the answer. I will 
admit there are certain disadvantages in 
New England but there are also certain 
very definite advantages. Through the last 
few years the number of employees in 
the textile industry in New England has 
been steadily decreasing. During that 
same period the number of employees 
in the garment industry here has been 
increasing. I will admit that the major 
portion of the work-clothing industry 
has gone to the South Central and South 
Atlantic states, but high styling in the 
garment industry is still in New York 
and New England. A late government 
report shows that the total number of 
the employees in the United States in the 
garment industry is 1,108,922. Of that 
number 715,622 are in the Middle Atlan- 
tic states and New England or 65% of 
the total. These areas have definite ad- 
vantages for the high-styled-garment in- 
dustry, and with earnings at an all-time 
high, the market for high-styled goods 
is constantly growing. In this field, close 
contact is necessary between stylists, de- 
signers, cutters, converters and finishers. 
The personal touch is imperative. Direct 
contact is possible in a few hours at the 
most. Secondly, a very quick turnover is 
essential. Quick delivery of goods at all 
stages is imperative. In this area of high- 
styled goods, delivery is only overnight 
at the most. 

A mill manager recently told me about 
a customer of his, a converter who sold 
goods to a garment manufacturer on 
Thursday morning. The garment manu- 
facturer in turn got an order from a big 
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department store in New York. The con- 
verter called the mill and ordered the 
goods shipped that afternoon. Friday 
morning, when the garment manufacturer 
opened for business, the goods were there. 
They were cut and sewed Friday and 
Saturday morning, and delivered to the 
department store Saturday afternoon. The 
New York newspapers on Sunday ran 
big ads about these garments going on sale 
Monday morning, and they were put on 
sale, at 9:30 Monday morning when the 
store opened. That is the way industry is 
today. 


While it must be admitted that the 
textile industry faces certain disadvantages 
in New England today, let us not lose 
sight of some of its advantages, such as 
its proximity to the center of the high- 
styled garment industry. 


working 


Too many of us are prone to think 
that the problems we face today are 
unique. A mill manager recently was 
discussing with me his problems in oper- 
ating, saying: “Just think, our wages aver- 
age $1.65 an hour. Under these condi- 
tions we have to be careful. We cannot 
have a machine idle, and we cannot have 
on the payroll a man we do not need.” 
Admittedly he has a serious problem, but 
it so happened that I began my career 
in the finishing industry in Rhode Island 
over 40 years ago at a time when wages 
averaged 14c an hour. Oddly enough, | 
used to hear at that time “We cannot 
keep a machine waiting; we cannot have 
an extra man on the payroll; at l4c an 
hour we have to be very careful about 
our help.” I predict that, 40 years from 
now, we will hear something like this: 
“In 1955 wages averaged only $1.65 an 
hour. They had no worries then com- 
pared to now.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN A_ TEXTILE 
CAREER Mr Broadbent has out- 
lined some of the opportunities awaiting 
young men in the textile industry, espe- 
cially in regard to the various phases of 
plant operation. But when we speak of 
“the textile industry,” let us not think 
only of the production of textiles. For 
example, the manufacture of textile ma- 
chinery is an important segment offering 
tremendous opportunities for originality 
and thought. The manufacture of the 
various supplies and finishes required in 
the production of textiles is another seg- 
ment which continues to grow. Then, of 
course, there is the problem of distribu- 
tion involving salesmanship, which has 
lots of opportunities. 


But let me say to you students again 
that your future is not going to depend 
upon the industry in which you choose to 
serve, The most important thing of all is 
you. Right now, you, as students, are 
probably making the first and most im- 
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portant investment in your lives. You 
are investing an appreciable amount of 
money. When you make an investment 
you buy something—a piece of land, a 
house, stocks, bonds, machinery, etc. In 
this current investment that you are mak- 
ing, what are you buying? The future is 
going to depend equally as much, if not 
more, on some of the things which you 
will not learn in books. 


It seems to me that the three things 
that are going to help you the most are; 
first, real vision; secondly constructive 
inquisitiveness, taking nothing for grant- 
ed; and thirdly, a burning zeal and desire 
to get soméwhere. Your future will de- 
pend upon what you do when youw get 
into industry. What are you going to do? 
Are you going to be content to drift with 
the tide, afraid to strike out on your 
own, afraid to take the initiative because 
you might make a mistake? Remember, 
the only person in the world who never 
makes a mistake is in the cemetery smell- 
ing the wrong end of the daisies. Are 
you going to be afraid to try; for fear 
you might be wrong? If you feel that 
way your future is already behind you. 
Let me tell you this: Don’t be afraid that 
you might be wrong, because you cannot 
always be so. Even a clock that is not 
running is right twice every twenty-four 
hours. I speak of vision. You will find 
that vision is necessary because, during 
my lifetime, an entire change has come 
over the industry. There used to be a time 
when competition came from within, from 
people we knew, from companies 
knew. But today, with the rapidly chang- 
ing industrial picture, competition comes 
from without. Real, serious competition 
does not necessarily come from within 
one’s own industry; it frequently comes 
from outside. That is why you need vision 
to realize it. Suppose that you were mak- 
ing handkerchiefs. You would know the 
cost of the raw material. If you knew the 
technical details you would know what 
could be done in spinning, weaving and 
finishing. And you would know what your 
competitors could do in producing hand- 
kerchiefs. But where would the real com- 
petition come from? Not from other hand- 
kerchief manufacturers, but from people 
who make Kleenex and other disposable 
tissues. Suppose you were to make napkins 
in the textile industry? You would know 
what your competitor could do, but your 
real competition would come from the 
paper industry. If you were to make 
towels, the same thing would hold true. 
The serious competition would come from 
the people who learned how to make wet- 


strength paper———paper towels made to 
be used, washed and reused. 

There is another point to bear in mind, 
namely, that it is the end that counts 
rather than the means, Do not waste time 


we 
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quibbling about this, that or the other 
method when it is the result that counts. 
Let me cite an example. There was @ 
church that had a very high steeple and a 
ladder extended to the very top. Four 
men, a physicist, a scientist, an engineer 
and a salesman were assembled. Each was 
given a very accurate barometer and told 
to use it to find out how high the steeple 
was. The scientist calibrated it at the 
ground, took a careful reading, climbed 
to the top of the steeple, took another 
reading, and calculated the height of the 
steeple. The physicist took a stop watch 
along with the barometer, climbed to the 
top, dropped the barometer, measured the 
length of time it took to fall w the 
ground, came down and calculated the 
height of the steeple. The engineer took a 
ball of string along with the barometer, 
went to the top, tied the string around 
the barometer, lowered the barometer to 
the ground, made a knot in the string, 
pulled it up, climbed down and measured 
the string. The salesman took the barom- 
eter, went into the church, got hold of the 
janitor, and gave him the barometer for 
telling him how high the steeple was. 


Now I know that you have heard a cer- 
tain old cliche time after time, but I assure 
you young men particularly that it is just 
as true today as it was the first day I 
heard it: “Good men are still hard to find.” 
I know — I have seen the time when I 
said, “What does all that mean’ Here I 
am. Why don't they find me?” Unfortu- 
nately, the man looking for the job and 
the job looking for the man do not coin- 
cide very often, but that does not mean 
that the statement is not true. It is a fact, 
and it will continue to be. Mr Broadbent 
indicated some of the things you should 
think about, That is what he wants in 
men and he is trying to find it. I think he 
will agree with me when I say that it is 
pretty hard to find. 


In conclusion, | should like again to say 
to you students; Do not think so much 
about the industry which you choose to 
enter. Think more about yourselves, for 
if in these formative years of your life 
you acquire vision, constructive inquisi- 
tiveness, and a burning zeal, along with a 
belief in the industry you enter and the 
country in which you live, and above all 
a belief in yourself, then your future is 
very bright. Then, and only then, can 
you follow that old precept, to hitch your 
wagon to a star. 


+ * * * * 


CHAIRMAN McLEAN: Thank you Mr 
Jacoby. 

I would like to express the thanks of 
the Rhode Island Section wo the University 
of Rhode Island, Dr Browning, and Dr 
Parks for a pleasant welcome; and to Dr 
Parks and Jim Shore, thanks for an ex- 
cellent meeting. 
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Piedmont Section————_ 


AN IMPROVED PROCESS FOR DYEING NYLON FABRICS 


INTRODUCTION 


YSICAL and chemical irregularities 
present in fabrics woven or knitted of 
continuous-filament nylon are manifested 
by streaks and/or barré effects when acid 
dyes are applied by normal dyeing pro- 
cedures. Hence, the piece-goods dyer has 
been unable to use these dyes with their 
superior washing fastness and range of 
bright shades. 


Unlike acid dyes, disperse dyes have 
been recognized as a color class that does 
not emphasize the nonuniformities as dye 
defects. When applied under normal dye- 
ing conditions, they diffuse levelly into 
the separate nylon fibers. 


In addition to this “level striking” prop- 
erty, the disperse colors have excellent 
migrating properties at temperatures be- 
low 212°P, a factor known to enhance 
leveiness. With acid dyes, a distinctly dif- 
ferent behavior is observed. Acid colors 
are initially absorbed unequally by the 
different yarn bundles in a given nylon 
fabric, and the poor transfer properties 
of acid colors under normal conditions 
make it dificult to overcome the initial 
unlevel strike. It is therefore logical tw 
assume that, for successful dyeing with 
acid colors, dyeing conditions should be 
so modified that their behavior resembles 
that of the disperse colors, ie, the acid dye 
must be absorbed initially with better 
levelness and must possess a significant 
degree of color migration under prac- 
tically attainable dyeing conditions. 


It is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss advances made along these lines, and 
specifically to describe a method for ob- 
taining improved dye uniformity of nylon 
fabrics with acid colors by dyeing at 
temperatures above 212°F in the presence 
of an assistant which promotes transfer of 
color at the elevated dyeing temperatures. 


* Presented by J A Brooks io the Robert FE 
Lee Hotel at the Spring Meeting of the Piedmont 
Section on the afternoon of April 30, 1955, in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

NOTE: The names Duponol, Pontamine, Pon- 
tacyl, and Celanthrene, are registered trade-marks 
of E I du Pont de Nemours & Co Inc, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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The production of level shades with acid 
dyes on filament-nylon fabrics by normal 
dyeing procedures is extremely difficult 
Although these dyes are desirable from the 
standpoint of brightness and wash fastness, 
they tend to emphasize differences in ny- 
lon. yarns that are due to physical and 
chemical nonuniformities and give dyed 
shades a distinctly streaked, or barréd, ap- 
pearance. 

This paper describes how acid dyes can 
be applied levelly and with good coverage 
by a modified technique at 235-250°F in 
the presence of 2% Duponol D Paste owf. 

This sulfated dyeing assistant, which 
minimizes the normally unlevel strike of 
acid dyes, is effective in promoting a 
striking degree of color transter with re- 
sultant improved leveiness at dyeing tem- 
peratures of 235-250°F. The magnitude of 
improvement offered by the new method 
is described, and the seiection of dyes 
most suitzble for optimum results is dis- 
cussed. 


Such an assistant is Duponol D Paste, a 
long-chain fatty-alcohol sulfate. 


Pretreatment of the nylon fabric with 
5% Duponol D Paste owf (on weight of 
fiber) in an acetic acid bath at 212°F has 
been recommended (/) as a method for 
obtaining improved levelness with acid 
dyes. In other instances the use of high 
concentrations of this and similar com- 
pounds in the dyebath has been found to 
show improvement in reducing barré, or 
streaked effects. However, in operating 
such procedures up to 212°F, only weak 
shades have been practical with many acid 
dyes. The reason for this is that the color- 
less alkyl sulfates, by virtwe of their ani- 
onic character, occupy many of the avail- 
able amine-end dye sites in the nylon 
fiber. They therefore tend to exclude the 
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dyes, and, since there is little transfer of 
the Duponol D Paste at temperatures up 
to 212°F, the color build-up is poor under 
these conditions with the true acid-dyeing 
colors. 

More recent studies on the application 
of acid colors have demonstrated that 
these dyes can be applied with greatly 
improved levelness in a full range of 
shades at 235-250°F if Duponol D Paste 
is included in the dyebath. The amount 
of the agent required is roughly equiva- 
lent to one-half the amine titer of the ny- 
lon fiber. In this procedure, the Duponol 
D Paste again functions to minimize the 
initial unlevel strike and also to promote 
a marked increase in color transfer, or 
leveling, at dyeing temperatures of 235- 
250°F. Of particular significance is the 
fact that good color exhaustion is ob- 
tained at these elevated temperatures, thus 
permitting good reproducibility and ef- 
fective production of deep shades. 

With the increasing commercial use of 
high-temperature dyeing equipment, this 
new procedure becomes of particular sig- 
nificance as a commercial dyeing method, 
suitable for dyeing nylon with acid colors. 
Several successful plant trials support this 
conclusion. 


DISCUSSION 


DYEING EQUIPMENT For the 
dyeing of tricot and open-weave fabrics 
under pressure, the Burlington Pressure 
Dye Machine’ is available and suitable for 
dyeing at temperatures up to 236°F, or 
8.5 pounds gauge pressure. A laboratory- 
scale model is on location at the Textile 
Research Laboratory. With this minia- 
ture equipment, fifty yards of approxi- 
mately 15-inch-width tricot or similar 
open-weave fabric may be processed to 
yield a load representing a goods-to- 
liquor ratio of 1:8. 

High-temperature dyeing up to 250°F 
may be carried out on the more dense or 
heavier nylon constructions in the Baro- 
tor (2). Several commercial machines are 
now installed, including installations in 


' Burlington Inc, 


Graham, N. C. 


Engineering Company 
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two commission finishing plants. 

For the investigation of variables in 
process, characterization of dyes, and the 
matching of shades at elevated tempera- 
tures, the Du Pont pressure dyeing ma- 
chine has been developed (3). This equip- 
ment duplicates at high temperature the 
functions of the ordinary laboratory dye 
pot. Ie consists of a battery of ten stain- 
less-steel tubes, which are tumbled in an 
atmosphere of steam maintained at the 
desired temperature. Temperatures up to 
300°F are possible with this equipment. 


COLOR SELECTION A commer- 
cial semidull-nylon tricot fabric was used 
in tests to characterize an extensive list of 
commercial acid- and direct-color types 
for their ability to cover nonuniformities 
normally encountered in dyeings made 
with acid colors at 212°F. In this test, 
0.25% of individual acid dyes were ap- 
plied for one hour at 250°F in the pres- 
ence of 2% Duponol D Paste and 2% 
glacial acetic acid, all owf, at a liquor 
ratio of 1:40. 

This characterization study clearly in- 
dicated that not all acid dyes give satis- 
factory levelness. Thus, an important 
requisite of the improved Duponol D 
process is proper dye selection. A com- 
plete shade range can be obtained by se- 
lecting specific colors from dye classes 
designated in the trade as milling-acid, 
acid-dyeing-direct, and special neutral-dye- 
ing colors. The required degrees of level- 
ness and transfer were not shown in fila- 
ment-nylon fabrics by premetalized dyes 
of either the acid-dyeing or neutral-dycing 
type. 

Based on this study, the following dyes 
are recommended as the preferred selec- 
tions in the milling and direct-dye classes. 
These produce good coverage of normally 
barré cloth. They also show good trans- 
fer properties when dyed at 235-250°F 
from dyebaths containing 2% Duponol D 
Paste and acetic acid. 


( elour 
Index 
Ne. 


Pontamine Fast Yellow 4GL Conc 

Du Pont Milling Yellow 5G Conc 

Du Pont Orange II Conc 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Rubine R Conc 

Du Pont Crocein Scarlet N Extra 

Pontamine Fast Red 8BLX 

Du Pont Athraquinone Iris R 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue SKY 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue SWF Conc 
150%, 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue RXO 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue 2GA 


Pr 53 
642 
151 
1091 
252 
278 
1073 
1068 


Although not level dyeing in light 
shades, Du Pont Milling Red SWB or 
Pontamine Scarlet 3B dye level in deep 
red and scarlet shades. Pontamine Scarlet 
3B is preferred for its ability to cover ny- 
lon fabrics more uniformly. Pontacyl Fast 
Blue 5R Conc (CI 289) is recommended 
for navy shades, showing satisfactory cov- 
erage in 1.5-2.09% color depths. Best re- 
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TABLE I 
MIGRATION PROPERTIES 


Fabric dyed with 


Du Pont Milling Red SWB Conc 125°, 
acetic acid, glacial 


Pontamine Fast Red 8BLX 
acetic acid, glacial 


Du Pont Anth Green GNN 
Du Pont Milling Yellow 5G 
acetic acid, glacial 


25 Du Pont Anth Iris R 

10 Du Pont Anth Blue 2GA 

02 Du Pont Anth Green GNN 
1.0 acetic acid, glacial 


Comparative transfer 
properties at 235° 


acetic acid + 
2% Dupenel D 
Paste 


acetic acid 
only 


nil good 


good 


good 


poor 


good 


a 


sults are obtained when this color is dyed 
from dyebaths containing 20% Duponol D 
Paste owf, and color exhaustion is ob- 
tained from a neutral dyebath with 5-10% 
magnesium sulfate (4, 5). The usual 
practice of exhausting this color with 
acetic acid from a dyebath containing sodi- 
um bichromate is to be avoided in high- 
temperature dyeing. This blue color dyes 
less level and has poorer stability at 235- 
250°F at pH values in the range of 4 to 5. 
The addition of bichromate is not effective 
in increasing stability at elevated tem- 
peratures. These problems are not en- 
countered in the neutral-dyeing pro- 
cedure with this dye. 


Important level-dyeing properties are to 
be found in certain special neutral-dyeing 
colors. These types appear essential for 
specific combination color shades, such as 
grey, tan, and medium brown, on fabrics 
that are inherently difficult to dye with 
acceptable uniformity. Examples of the 
type are 

Nylanthrene’® Yellow FLW 

Pontacyl Scarlet NN 

Celanthrene Fast Blue GSS 

The range of special neutral-dyeing col- 
ors is not suitable for many bright shades; 
they are either inherently duller than the 
acid-milling colors or are of a hue which 
is unsuitable for certain bright shades. In 
addition, their washing fastness is inferior 
to that of acid-milling colors. However, 
good wash fastness is obtained with these 
colors by aftertreatment at 200°F with 2% 
tannic acid, followed by the addition of 
2% tartar emetic. Dulling of the dyed 
shades by this aftertreating procedure is 
greatly diminished by adding initially to 
the aftertreating bath an organic seques- 
terant like Versene’ regular. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
A number of experiments were per- 


formed to evaluate the high-temperature 


Althouse Chemical Co, Inc, Reading, Pa 
*The Dow Chemical Co, Midland, Mich 
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dyeing method using Duponol D Paste 
with acid dyes, and the results are dis- 
cussed in the following section. 


COLOR ABSORPTION A mix- 
ture of acid dyes to produce a bluish green 
was dyed on a nylon tricot of relatively 
poor quality by the following methods: 


1) Conventional dyeing at 212°F (no Du 
ponol D Paste) 

2) Dyeing with 5% Duponol Paste D Paste at 
212°t 

4) Pretreating at 5% Duponol 


212°F with 


D Paste + 2% acetate acid and subse 
quently dyeing at 212°F 

Dyeing at 250°F from a dyebath contain- 
ing 5% Duponol D Paste and 2% glacial 


acetic acid both owf 


Examination of the shades and measure- 
ment of residual bath color from wool ex- 
haust dyeings indicate that 

1) A marked reduction in exhaustion is 
obtained in all 212°F dyeings involving 
Duponol D Paste. 

2) Improved dye levelness is produced 
by addition of/or pretreatment with Du- 
ponol D Paste at 212°F. 

4) The swatch dyed at 250°F in the 
presence of Duponol D Paste exhibits 
much superior levelness over the control 
dyed at 212°F. Furthermore, the color 
depth on the nylon demonstrates that 
color build-up was not objectionably af- 
fected by the presence of the leveling agent 
at the high temperature 


MIGRATION PROPERTIES AT 235°F 
— Typical acid colors were dyed initi- 
ally on a nylon tricot fabric both as indi- 
vidual dyes and in combination to produce 
shades of deep red, green and blue violet. 
The original dyeings were then divided 
and subjected to the usual transfer test, 
in which equal-size pieces of undyed and 
dyed fabric are treated in a dye-free fresh 
bath containing sufficient acetic acid tw ex- 
haust any desorbed color. Duplicate sets 
were treated at 235°F with and without 
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TABLE Il 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE AND DUPONOL D ON LEVELNESS RATINGS 


Du Pont Milling Red SWB Conc 125% 
acetic acid, glacts! 


Pontamine Scarlet 3B 
acetic acid, glacial 


Pontamine Fast Red 8BL X 
Du Pont Anthraquinone Rubine R 
acetic acid, glacial 


Du Pont Lotiroquinone ooo GNN 
Du Pont Milling Yellow § 
acetic acid, glacial 


Tr ae 


Cre cee S* ou 


Du Pont Anthraquinone Iris RB 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue 2GA 
Du Pont Anthraquinone Green GNN 
acetic acid, g 


Batt watt wet a 


-2 2S Ne nNOr 
oNeN ; é 
ou 


acetic acid 
only 


7 4 


9 5 


TABLE Ill 


COMPARISON OF DYEBATH ADDITIVES AT 212-235°F FOR SPECIAL 
NEUTRAL-DYEING COLORS IN A DARK SHADE* 


Time/Temp 
Dyeing (grey) 
2 hours at 
212°F 


Transfer 1 hr 
at 212°F 


cing (grey) 


Transfer 1 hr 
at 235°F 


* Celer combination 
Nylanthrene Yellow FLW 


Se oe 1 Scarlet NN 
¢ Fast Biue GSS 


Levelness ratings 


2% Duponol D Paste 


10% 
MgSO. 7H 


fair minus 


10 


good good-minus 


Dark grey 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF DYEBATH ADDITIVES AT 212-235°F FOR SPECIAL 
NEUTRAL-DYEING COLORS IN A LIGHT SHADE* 


dye only 


Time /Temp ai2°F 


Dyeing (grey) 
2 % at 5 
temp 


Transfer 1 hr 
at temp 


* Coler combination 


Nylanthrene Yellow FLW 
Pontacyl Scarlet NN 
Celanthrene Fast Blue GSS 


2% Duponol D Paste owf in the dye-free 
liquor. The comparative results of these 
transfer tests, summarized in Table I, at- 
test to the improved leveling obtained 
with Duponol D Paste. 


EVALUATION OF IMPROVED UNI- 
FORMITY A bar-and-bar type 
670/200 nylon tricot fabric found to dye 
particularly unlevel in normal commercial 
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Levelness ratings 


dye + 2% Duponel D Put 
3 


235°F 2i2°F 235° 


b] 9 


fair-good good 


Light grey 


acid dyeings was dyed in a range of 
shades to illustrate the magnitude of im- 
provement obtained from dyeing by the 
preferred method. The results of sample 
swatch dyeings are shown in Table HI, 
representing a control dyeing at 200°F and 
duplicate color dyeings at 235°F, one with 
and another without Duponol D Paste in 
the acid dye liquor. 


A numerical rating has been given wo 
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each swatch. A rating of 10 oul indi- 
cate very good dye uniformity, and lower 
ratings indicate correspondingly poorer 
levelness. A rating of 7 indicates question- 


_.. able acceptableness. These ratings indi- 
235°F 


cate a marked improvement in quality for 
the dyeing made by the preferred method 
at 235°F. 


SPECIAL NEUTRAL-DYEING COL- 
ORS————The special acid-color types 
previously mentioned show better cover- 
age of yarn irregularities than normal 
acid colors when applied at 212°F. These 
specific colors possess good neutral affin- 
ity and will migrate to a significant degree 
from neutral dyebaths even at 212°F. The 
addition of the previously indicated quan- 
tities of Duponol D Paste does, how- 
ever, afford a significant improvement in 
overcoming barré effects and is recom- 
mended for dyeing with these colors. 

In dyeing the deeper shades it has been 
found desirable to use a neutral exhaust- 
ing agent in addition to the ‘Duponol’ 
D Paste dyeing assistant. Magnesium sul- 
fate (4, 5) is very effective for this purpose 


~ and is recommended for best results. In 


dyeing light shades with neutral-dyeing 
colors, exhausting agents are omitted. 
Tables III and IV illustrate the dyeing 
properties of these special neutral-dyeing 
colors at 212 and 235°F, both in deep and 
light combination shades in the presence 
of various dyebath additives. Levelness 
of the original dyeings obtained under 
the respective dyeing conditions is indi- 
cated by the numerical rating system pre- 
viously described. The transfer proper- 
ties under the various conditions are shown 
by the ratings included in the tables. 
From these data, it is concluded that 
the addition of 2% Duponol D Paste pro- 
duced more uniform dyeings and insured 


. good transfer even from mildly acid dye- 
_ baths. 


At the higher (235°F) tempera- 
ture, improved transfer and better uni- 
formity are indicated, but this higher 
temperature is not necessarily required 
with these colors if 2% Duponol D Paste 
is included as a dyeing assistant. 


EFFECT ON YARN TENACITY 
Samples of nylon yarn, representing Type 
100 (bright), Type 200 (semidull) and 
Type 670 (dull), were tested for yarn 
degradation by treatment at 250°F for 
three hours in the presence of Duponol 
D Paste and also in the presence of a 
typical alkylarylsulfonate with both ace- 
tic acid and formic acid in the treating 
baths. The results are summarized in 
Table V. 

In general, in the absence of dye, ap- 
preciable degradation of all three types 
occurs after three hours at 250°F in the 
presence of acetic acid or formic acid 
and the surfactant. However, in the pres- 
ence of as little as 0.1% dye, degradation 
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TABLE V 
EFFECT OF DUPONOL D PASTE ON YARN TENACITY 


Treatments for 
3 hrs at 
250°F 

To ows 


4.0, acetic 
acetic, 56°, 


T.100 T.200 
nail 


5.0, formic 
acid, 87°, 


.0, acetic 
acid, 56% 

5.0, Duponol 
D Paste 


5.0, ‘ormic 


of the nylon is very substantially reduced. 
The small amount of degradation noted 
under these conditions varied with several 
of the dyes tested but was not of sufficient 
degree to be of any commercial import- 
ance in dyeing processes. Tests at 275°F 
in the presence of dye, Duponol D Paste, 
and acetic acid did show excessive degra- 
dation, and, for this reason, temperatures 
above 250°F are not recommended. 


FASTNESS PROPERTIES Com- 
parative light-fastness tests with acid col- 
ors show generally that no deleterious 
effect is produced by dyeing at 250°F in 
the presence of 2% Duponol D Paste and 
acetic acid in the pH range 4-6. The one 
observed exception is Pontacyl Scarlet 
NN, the light-fastness of which is low- 
ered considerably by dyeing at elevated 
temperatures. However, as previously in- 
dicated, this dye does not require high- 
temperature application methods. In com- 
bination shades it is used with other dyes 
of similarly good levelness by application 
at 212°F with Duponol D Paste. 

Standard wash tests, conducted on mill- 
dyed samples and on various color com- 
binations dyed in laboratory equipment, 


have demonstrated that the fastness of 


with 1.5% dye owf 


% Less in tensile strength 


without dye 
T-200 


1-670 7-100 1-070 


nil nil 


2.0 


nal 


the dyes selected is unaffected by the use 
of Duponol D Paste. 


MACHINE DYEING— Particularly 
in beam-dyeing equipment, antifoam 
agents are required to eliminate excess 
foaming in the liquor containing Duponol 
D Paste, These defoaming agents are added 
prior to the surfactant. Any of several 
types of commercial agents may be used, 
although silicone types appear most effec- 
tive. In the short volume ratios commonly 
encountered in practical runs, lesser 
amounts of Duponol D Paste and acetic 
acid are indicated. In establishing a range 
of light-to-dark shades in the laboratory, 
the following concentrations were indi- 
cated: 


Volume Duponol 
Ratio D Paste, % ows 


acetic acid, glacial 
% ows 


2.0 0.25-2.0 


2.0 0.125 (it shades) 


1.5 1.0 (medium-dark 


shades) 
After the customary alkaline prescour- 
ing procedure and before the setting of 
the dye liquor, an acetic acid rinse is 
circulated to condition the fabric batch 
to a uniform pH. This rinse bath is then 


dropped. 


LAPEL BUTTONS AND 
For AATCC Members 


I sn ores ibe a 


The dyeing is started at 90°F, and the 
temperature is increased to 180-190°F in 
40 minutes. The ultimate dyeing tempera- 
ture of 235 to 250°F is attained during an 
additional 15-minute period. In most in- 
stances the batch may be sampled for 
shade after 30 minutes at the elevated 
temperatures in the case of medium-depth 
colors, Most darker shades require 60 
minutes to approach equilibrium color 
exhaustion. Improved uniformity is ob- 
tained by maintaining the elevated dyeing 
temperature for periods of one and one- 
half hours. 

SUMMARY 


In this paper a method has been de- 
scribed wherein acid dyes can be applied 
to filament-nylon fabrics to produce ma- 
terially improved coverage of nonuni- 
formities that appear as dye defects in 
ordinary application methods. These more 
uniformly dyed shades are obtained by 
dyeing at 235-250°F in the presence of a 
leveling assistant, Duponol D Paste, which 
minimizes the unlevel strike of the acid 
dye and also promotes good transfer at 
dyeing temperatures of 235-250°F. 

With more successful utilization of acid 
dyes, the dyer is able to obtain a wide 
range of shades of better wash fastness 
and brightness than was heretofore poss- 
ible. 
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PVP AND ITS APPLICATIONS” 


INTRODUCTION 


OR those of you who are’ unfamiliar 
with the letters PVP, they stand for 
Polyvinylpyrrolidone, which is a relatively 
high-molecular-weight, film-forming poly- 
mer manufactured by General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. It is available in a wide 
range of molecular weights, usually in the 
form of a white amorphous powder. PVP 
is a product of high-pressure acetylene 
chemistry. It was first prepared in Ger- 
many during the 1930's, and since the late 
1940's, General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion has continued its development and 
greatly expanded its scope of uses (1), In 
the short period of time that it has been 
available in the United States, many varied 
uses in a number of diversified fields have 
been developed. The rapid development 
of these uses is largely due to a combina- 
tion of unusual properties possessed by 
PVP. 
For those unfamiliar with PVP, perhaps 
a summary of the uses which have been 
developed to date along with a description 
of the properties of PVP is in order, A 
number of these uses will be of particular 
interest to the ladies, as they are directed 
toward highlighting the natural feminine 
beauty and, more particularly, toward 
maintaining the effects of good grooming. 
You men have not been forgotten by the 
chemists who develop products to main- 
tain the well-groomed appearance. An- 
other part of this talk will be directed 
toward the use of PVP in industrial ap- 
plications with specific emphasis on those 
applications pertinent to the textile indus- 
try. The balance of this presentation will 
be devoted toward potential applications 
where advantage may be taken of the 
unique properties of PVP to obtain special 
effects or properties incident to PVP and 
its adducts. 


USES FOR PVP 


INITIAL USES————Among the first 
uses for PVP was that of a blood-volume 


* Presented by R J Holmes before the annual 
Ladies Night meeting of the Western New Eng- 
land Section on May 15, 1955, at the Waverly 
Inn, Cheshire, Conn. 
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The authors discuss the versatility and 
cite current and potential uses for PVP, 
one of the acetylene compounds CAF is 
manufacturing by Reppe high-pressure- 
and-temperature techniques. 

The paper is devoted largely to the 
compound's uses in the textile industry, 
although its use in pharmaceuticals, cos- 
metics, beverages, etc, is also covered 
briefly. 


expander. With the outbreak of World 
War Il it became apparent to those na- 
tions suffering high civilian and military 
casualties that they needed a material 
which could be obtained in volume as a 
substitute for blood plasma, of which only 
limited quantities were available. The 
properties of PVP were found to be very 
well suited for this use and several mil- 
lions of pints of PVP solution were ad- 
ministered during the war years in Ger- 
many as a replacement for blood plasma. 
The Germans credit PVP with saving 
hundreds of thousands of lives during this 
critical period. The United States Food 
and Drug Administration has also ap- 
proved PVP as a blood-volume expander 
for use in civilian medicine. There is now 
a substantial stockpile of PVP in solution 
to meet the demands for blood-volume 
expanders in the event of a disaster. In 
connection with its use as a blood-volume 
expander, PVP has been extensively evalu- 
ated and is now widely used as a drug 
vehicle. 


PHARMACEUTICALS————In some 
cases, PVP is used as a detoxifier, that is, 
to minimize or eliminate the toxic effects 
which frequently accompany the admini- 
stration of many drugs. PVP is also used 
to prolong the action of drugs and fre- 
quently to increase the effective level in 
the body of the drug being studied. The 
protective colloidal and film-forming prop- 
erties of PVP have been used to advantage 
in many other pharmaceuticals where PVP 
functions as a suspending agent or as a 
binder of different types of tablets. 


COSMETICS————In the cosmetic field 
several different applications of PVP have 
been developed. The most well known of 
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these is the use of PVP as a hair fixative 
in the very popular and widely advertised 
“hair nets” or “hair sprays.” PVP films 
will not flake off, and the flexibility and 
adhesive qualities are utilized in these 
products to keep the hair firmly, but softly, 
in place. The fact that PVP is substantive 
to the hair is probably very important in 
this case. The water solubility of PVP 
enables these fixatives to be reset for sever- 
al days with a wet comb and easily re- 
moved by shampooing. The fact that PVP 
can be easily removed by shampooing is 
most important, as many of the hair sprays, 
when first introduced a number of years 
ago, contained a water-insoluble resin that 
was most difficult to remove. And often- 
times the hair would become very gummy 
and sticky when this compound was sub- 
jected to shampooing. For quick drying 
upon application, alcohol solubility is 
necessary, and PVP is, we believe, un- 
usual in that it is a polymer which is 
soluble in alcohol as well as water. 


PVP is also used in other cosmetics, 
such as skin creams and lotions, makeup 
locations, shaving preparations, and deo- 
dorants. When using these products you 
will find that a very thin film of PVP is 
left on the surface of the skin. This has 
an emollient effect and offers a degree of 
lubricity to the skin surface. PVP will also 
tend to reduce skin irritation which some- 
times accompanies a close shave. Many 
other uses are currently under develop- 
ment and additional products are sched- 
uled to be marketed in the near future 


BEVERAGES————-By way of showing 
the versatility of the product, it should be 
mentioned that PVP is now of consider- 
able interest as: 


1) “Chillproofing agent” in brewing beer 
2) Clarifying agent in the manufacture of 
wines and other beverages 
A means of reducing or preventing staming 
of teeth by coffee and tobacco, when in 
corporated in dentifrices (3) 

These uses all seem to be associated with 
the “combining” or “complexing” action 
of PVP. 

In the beer and beverage application the 
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ability of PVP to precipitate tannic acid 
seems to be the most important factor. In 
the dentifrice application the possible 
solubilizing action of PVP on tartars has 
been advanced as an explanation of the 
mechanism of this interesting application 
of PVP 


TEXTILES————Many of you no doubt 
are familiar with Peregal ST, which is the 
trade name for a solution of PVP mar- 
keted by the Antara Chemicals Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation as a 
dye-stripping aid to decolorize or drastical- 
ly reduce the color of cellulose fibers that 
have been dyed with vat, sulfer or direct 
dyestuffs. Peregal ST is an easily handled, 
straw-colored liquid with an active ingre- 
dient content of 30°. It is stable in hard 
water and to acids and alkali concentra- 
tions normally encountered in the textile 
trade. When used in combination with 
reducing agents, it is a most effective dye- 
stripping aid for cellulose fibers. The effec- 
tiveness of PVP in dye-stripping is ap- 
parently due to its powerful affinity for 
dyestuffs as exemplified by vat, sulfer and 
direct colors. The complex formed be- 
tween PVP and solubilized dyestuffs is 
very stable, the stability being of sufficient 
magnitude to prevent redeposition of the 
dyestuff on the cellulose fiber from which 
it has been stripped. 


We suggest that, in considering textile 
applications for PVP, one should give 
special attention to its use in sizes. Our 
preliminary work, and that of others, in- 
dicates that PVP is an excellent size for 
several fibers. It appears to be particularly 
adaptable as a warp size for viscose and 
acetate and as a “forming” size in the man- 
ufacture of glass fibers. This latter use is 
apparently associated with the outstanding 
adhesion of PVP to glass surfaces, the 
toughness and flexibility of the PVP films, 
and the excellent binding power of the 
material for the individual glass filaments. 
As with most sizes, it is necessary to for- 
mulate the basic products, in this case PVP. 
The proper selection of plasticizers to 
promote flexibility, and the choice of a 
good lubricant to provide for lubricity be- 
tween individual filaments and between 
the formed-thread and metal parts is, of 
course, very necessary. 

In view of the excellent results which 
have been obtained with PVP, it is sug- 
gested that it be tried as a size for many 
other fibers not specifically mentioned, par- 
ticularly where special problems exist. In 
this connection we suggest that PVP also 
be considered as an additive to present siz- 
ing formulations, for example, to promote 
adhesion of the size to the fiber or as a 
stabilizer or protective colloid for emul- 
sion-type sizes. 

The above-mentioned textile sizes have 
been considered here as temporary, that is, 
to be removed before the yarns are pro- 
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cessed into finished fabrics. However, in 
addition to this, we suggest that PVP can 
also be used to obtain valuable textile 
finishes. Further, in many instances it 
should be possible to permit the PVP 
size to remain on the yarn after processing 
into a finished fabric so that the PVP 
functions as both a size and as a finish. 
For example, in considering the use of 
PVP on glass fibers, it is suggested that a 
properly formulated glass fiber size may 
not require removal prior to the applica- 
tion of finishing agents. The wide compati- 
bility of PVP with many of the materials 
used as finishing agents, dyes, and inks to 
produce finished fabrics made of glass, 
should suggest the possibility that a film 
deposited on glass fibers from a sizing 
formulation containing PVP may enhance 
the dyeability of the glass fabric or im- 
prove the printing receptivity of the fabric 
and, where the glass material is used for 
producing reinforced plastics, may offer 
properties which will produce stronger 
reinforced plastic items, Many products 
now require a special treatment of the 
glass fibers before a satisfactory bond be- 
tween the glass and resin can be obtained. 
The excellent adhesiveness of PVP to glass 
has been well established and, further, 
much information of the compatibility of 
PVP with many of the resins used in mak- 
ing reinforced plastics has become known. 
Thus, superior properties, such as im- 
proved flexural strength, might be ob- 
tained in these reinforced plastics if PVP 
is used as a treatment for the glass fibers. 


Brief mention has been made of the 
ability of PVP to combine or complex 
with certain materials. Advantage may be 
taken of this property to obtain a fabric 
finish having superior dye receptivity. Of 
particular interest is work that has been 
done on the addition of PVP to certain 
dyestuffs used in the dyeing of acetate 
fibers. This addition produces a dyed fiber 
of very uniform shade and color distribu- 
tion, 


It is desirable to deluster many of the 
synthetic fibers and in many applications 
titanium dioxide is used as the delustering 
agent. Many formulators consider T,O, to 
be unsurpassed for this purpose. Unfor- 
tunately T,O, has a tendency to flocculate 
when thin films are cast from systems in 
which it is used. Our applications labora- 
tory has obtained results which indicate 
that small additions of PVP to certain 
formulations in which titanium dioxide 
pigments are dispersed have a marked 
effect in preventing titanium dioxide from 
flocculating. Studies have shown that in 
many instances as little as 0.259) of PVP 
added to the system would prevent this 
flocculation. Your attention is directed to 
PVP in those operations which require 
the use of pigments for reducing the luster 


of fibers. 
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Many textile fabrics are used as a back- 
ing or as a reinforcing media in producing 
synthetic leathers or resin-coated materials 
to be used in upholstery, wall coverings, 
seat covers, and other applications, Com- 
patibility factors, plus excellent dispersing 
properties, point to PVP as an additive to 
organisols, plastisols, laminating adhesives, 
and other chemical compounds commonly 
used to produce synthetic leathers and 
resin-coated fabrics. 

Each of us enjoys and appreciates the 
sight of fresh, bright colors or, more 
particularly, the whiteness of a freshly 
laundered white shirt or lace collar or 
blouse that really’ looks white. Recent 
work, which is being vigorously pursued, 
indicates that PVP may materially aid in 
obtaining this highly desirable result. For 
those of you who process synthetic fibers 
and use graphite as a lubricating agent, 
two suggestions are presented to aid in 
the removal of that graphite which is 
picked up by the synthetic fiber during 
the processing operation: 

1) PVP might be considered as an additive 

» your size formulation 

2) PVP might be considered as an additive 
the detergent formulation which is used to 
wash the finished fabric so as to remove the 
deposited graphite particles 

In the first instance the thin film of 
PVP may prevent the graphite from ad- 
hering to the synthetic fiber. In the sec- 
ond consideration, the PVP may aid ma- 
terially in removing and suspending the 
graphite Certain soapers are now con- 
ducting extensive tests on the addition of 
PVP to their home-laundry preparations, 
and our own research laboratories are 
continuing their efforts two establish cer- 
tain fundamentals in the use of PVP in 
home-laundry preparations. 

At this point it would be well to list 
many of the unusual properties of PVP 
that make it apparent that this interesting 
substance will soon find many uses in a 
variety of fields. Some of these applica- 
tions will be closely allied to the textile 
industry. 

1) Extremely wide solubility range, PVP is 


wluble in Water as well as most classes of organi 
volids. 
2) Excellent film former Properly formu 


ted PVP forms strong, flexible, smooth filums 


3) Outstanding protective - colloidal proper 
tres 
4) Detoxifying action, that is, the ability to 


educe the apparent gross tosimity of many sub 


stances from oral, parenteral and topical stand 


wants 


5) Solubilizing property This is the ability 


to solubilize, or render easily dispersible in water 
many oil soluble substance es 
6) High degree of physiologic al compatibil 


ity 


Ability to precipitate polycarboxylic acids 


‘ Degree of physiological compatibility 
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The combination of these properties is 
unique with PVP, and in our research and 
the research of others many of these 
unique properties are being exploited to 
advantage. 


POTENTIAL APPLICATIONS 


We have reported in earlier papers on 
studies demonstrating that PVP is sub- 
stantive to hair (4, 5). These studies 
made it inevitable that PVP would be 
tried with various other fibers, and such 
studies are now underway. The substant- 
ive properties of PVP may be combined 
with its properties to form addition prod- 
ucts with materials such as polyacrylic 
acids to produce moisture-resistant finishes 
with good hand, enhanced dyeability, sol- 
vent resistant, crease resistant, etc. Also 
previously reported (6) vinylpyrrolidone, 
the monomer from which PVP is pre- 
pared, has been copolymerized with vari- 
ous other monomers, including vinyl 
chloride, viny! acetate, vinyl methyl ether, 
maleic anhydride, acrylics and others. 

Some of these copolymers have been 
processed into fibers which have improved 
dyeability. The use of vinylpyrrolidone 
as @ comonomer opens up a new field of 
synthetic fibers, and such studies are being 
vigorously pursued. 

A recent suggestion is the use of PVP 
to develop new inks based on dyestuffs 
rather than pigments. Many new colors 
ate potentially possible. In the present 
ink formulations it is suggested that bet- 
ter gloss and pigment dispersion can be 
anticipated with additions of PVP or co- 
polymers of PVP to the ink formulations. 
In a similar way, PVP and copolymers 
of vinylpyrrolidone and other monomers 
ate being evaluated by paint and varnish 
manufacturers who are investigating the 
advantages of these materials as pigment 
dispersers and levelers or as a carrier for 
dyestuffs rather than pigments to produce 
paints or varnishes with better leveling 
properties, new colors and better pig- 
ment dispersion. It is potentially possible 
to obtain a new type of paint with colors 
not now possible or very difficult to ob- 
tain with pigments, by utilizing the dye- 
binding properties of PVP and incorporat- 
ing dyestuffs into the paint rather than 


pigments. 
Other fields in which PVP is receiving 


extensive evaluation or has been adopted 
as a faw material include lithography, 
where it has been reported that PVP is a 
preferred colloid for use with diazo light 
sensitizers in making deep-etched plates. 
We have also obtained information that 
PVP is an excellent post etch for litho- 
graphic plates, where it is used just prior 
to placing the plate under asphaltum for 
storage purposes. 

The paper industry has also shown a 
decided interest in PVP. The addition of 
PVP to formulations used in paper coat- 
ings indicates that better pigment disper- 
sions will be obtained with a smoother, 
more uniform and level surface coating. 
Potentially high-gloss machine finishes are 
also indicated. Other suggested uses in 
the paper field are modest additions of 
PVP wt sizing formulations to obtain 
sheets of improved wet strength and ink 
receptivity. Suggestions have been made 
that the complexing property of PVP 
with certain polycarboxilic-acid com- 
pounds may be used to advantage in pro- 
ducing paper products with superior wet- 
strength properties and for other special 
effects. It is known, for example, that 
the adduct of PVP and PVM/MA is an 
insoluble precipitate, highly resistant to 
solvation in water, alcohol, and other or- 
ganic solvents. 

It has also been demonstrated that the 
adduct, when formed in an ammoniacal 
or alkaline solution, will not precipitate. 
Excellent films are obtained from the 
standpoint of clarity and scuff resistance 
when such films are cast from the ammoni- 
acal or alkaline solutions of PVP and 
PVM/MA. 

In the adhesive field, it has been sug- 
gested that PVP, due to its adhesiveness 
to a variety of surfaces in addition to its 
compatibility with many of the ingredi- 
ents used in adhesive formulations, offers 
potentially unique and useful new ad- 
hesive formulations. It has been deter- 
mined that extremely stable dispersions 
of vinyl adhesives are obtained when 
PVP is used, either during the polymeri- 
zation of the vinyl monomer, or as an 
additive to the vinyl polymer after poly- 
merization has taken place. Recent work 
has shown that many of these vinyl-type 
adhesives have a superior adhesiveness 
to a number of surfaces and, in addition, 
adhesive films cast from the recipes to 
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which PVP has been added show a marked 
degree of leveling. 

Wax and polish formulations contain- 
ing PVP, or its copolymers, have shown 
improved luster. This may be due to the 
improved cleaning of the surface obtained 
by adding PVP to these wax or polish 
formulations and to the film characteris- 
tics inherent to PVP. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no question that many new 
and unique uses for PVP in the textile 
field and in other industries will be found. 
These new uses may be in the field of 
new fibers, new finishes, new sizings, new 
coatings, new dyeing methods, new inks, 
etc. Thus, it is apparent that much work 
remains to be done. As the sole producer 
of polyvinylpyrrolidone polymer and vi- 
nylpyrrolidone monomer in the United 
States, General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion wishes to do all it can to aid 
in these developments and to offer set- 
vices wherever it may be helpful. At 
the present time, we are in a semiworks 
production and next year we will produce 
PVP in our new large commercial plant 
now under construction in Calvert City, 
Kentucky. It has been gratifying to find 
an ever-expanding horizon for this unu- 
sual and versatile polymer. We hope 
it will solve some of your application 
problems. 
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News of the Trade 


© New Latex-Compounding 
Plant in Gastonia. 


A new latex-compounding plant de- 
signed to speed service to the Southern 
textile industry, and other Southern users 
of latex compounds, has just been put 
into operation at Gastonia, N C, by the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. 

The plant reportedly will be capable 
of mixing any natural and synthetic rub- 
ber latex formulations used in nearby 
plants of the textile, carpet and paper 
industries. 

Claude H Allard, who has been a tech- 
nical representative for Naugatuck Chem- 
ical in the South for the past five years, 
has been named branch manager at the 
new plant. He will manage the plant and 
also be sales manager of the Gastonia dis- 
trict. Mr Allard joined Naugatuck Chem- 
ical in 1947 and spent three years at its 
plant in Naugatuck, Conn, in development 
and techncal service before his assignment 
as technical representative in the South. 

The new plant is a streamlined opera- 
tion, using high-speed mixing equipment. 
The latex flows through pipe lines from 
storage tanks to the compounding equip- 
ment, then directly into railroad tank cars 
or tank trucks. Or the compound is piped 
into drums that are shipped by trailer 
truck. 

The plant was constructed on eight 
acres of land owned by US Rubber, which 
also has a textile plant in Gastonia. It 
has 30,000 square feet of manufacturing 
and storage space. 


e Du Pont Announces New 
Zeset Quality-Control 
Program 


A new quality-control program for fab- 
rics treated with Du Pont’s Zeset fabric 
stabilizer was announced by the company 
early this month. 

Designed to promote Zeset as a symbol 
of quality in crease-resistant finishes, the 
new program will limit the use of the 
Zeset tag to only fabrics which 
have been tested and approved by the 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau. 


those 


Fabric samples will be tested for crease 
resistance, shrinkage tensile or 
tear strength, and color fastness to wash- 
ing. After tests are completed, BFTB will 
authorize issuance of the new Zeset tag to 
fabrics which have received their approval 


control, 
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@ Columbia Given Grant-in-Aid 
by Heyden Chemical 


Columbia University has been given a 
grant-in-aid by Heyden Chemical Corpora- 
tion for organic chemical research under 
the direction of Cheves Walling, professor 
of chemistry. 

The studies will be concerned with the 
effect of structure on reactivity in aromatic 
halogenation, and will be carried out by 
Burton B Jacknow, candidate for the 
PhD degree in chemistry. 


@ CCDA-CMRA Joint Meeting 
Set 


The Commercial Chemical Development 
Association and the Chemical Market Re- 
search Association holding a 
meeting November 14-15 on the subject 
“The Chemical Fibers — Problems 
Predictions.” 

The meeting is to be held in the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


are joint 


and 


OBITUARY 


HARLES P CULICK, honorary chairman 

ut the board of Nopco Chemical Co, 
died September 4th at Dover (N |) Gen- 
eral Hospital after a brief iliness. He was 
in his 70th year. 

One of the founders of Nopco, Mr Gu 
lick served as president of the Company 
from 1932 to 1938, chairman of the board 
from 1938 to 1940, and served in both 
posts from 1940 to 1949. He was chairman 
of the board from 1949 to 1954, after 
which he held the position of honorary 
chairman of the board. 

When he helped found the Company in 
1907, Nopco’s assets consisted of a few 
wooden vats, a couple of paddles, and a 
few hundred dollars in cash. Operating 
out of a rented basement in Newark, N | 
its “line” consisted of a single product 
Today Nopco is a leading manufacturer of 
synthetic organic chemicals for industry 
with thousands of products, and with sev 
eral plants in the U S and Canada. 

Surviving are his wife, Florence E, and 
three sons, Richard N. John N, and George 
N 
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e Nopco Plans Construction of 
New Pilot Plant 


Plans are being made by the Nopco 
Chemical Company for the construction 
of a new pilot plant on its property in 
Harrison, N J. The new structure will 
be devoted exclusively to developmental 
work and pilot production of new and 
improved products. 

The site selected is approximately 10,- 
000 square feet, and is located on the 
Passaic River front. Although definite 
plans have not yet been drawn up, a 
multistory building is envisaged. 

Nopco officials hope to have the build- 
ing ready for occupancy early in 1956. 


e PHS Courses 

Representatives from industries co-op- 
official agencies in en- 
vironmental health programs, such as 
water-pollution control, are eligible for 
enrollment in a series of courses being 
offered this fall by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

All courses will be held at the Robert 
A Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, 4676 
Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 

The agenda of courses follows: 

Oct 24-28 — Advanced Training in De- 
tection and Control of Interference 
Organisms (in water supplies) 

Nov 8 — Individual Household Sewage 
Disposal Systems 

Nov 28-Dec 9 — Advanced Training for 
Sanitary Chemists in Water-Pollution 


erating with 


Investigations 
Dec 5-9 — Problems of Radioactivity in 
Waterworks. 
More complete information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Robert A Taft 


Sanitary Engineering Center 


@ 73rd PTI Fall Opening 


The Philadelphia Textile Institute will 
have its seventy-third fall opening on Oc- 
tober 3rd for freshmen, and October Sth 
for upperclassmen. The incoming fresh- 
men class will total 104 students from the 
United States and ten foreign countries, 
according to Donald B Partridge, dean of 
students 

The new $600,000.00 Residence Hall, 
which will supply living accommodations 
on the campus of the college for the first 
time in its history, will be available to 
students sometime this fall 
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e NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS - 


@ New Process Said to Increase 
4X Wearing Qualities of 
Rayon 


A thin coating of synthetic rubber latex, 
it is claimed, increases the wearing qual- 
ities of rayon cloth more than four times 
without dulling the cloth’s bright colors 
in a new process developed by Pough- 
keepsic Finishing Corp, Paterson, N J, in 
conjunction with Midland Textiles, Inc, 
New York, N Y. 

The special synthetic resin latex is made 
and compounded by the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division, United States Rubber Co. 
The latex is applied two the reverse side 
of the cloth, It is said to be a permanent 
coating, not affected by chemicals used 
in the finishing operation or by cleaning 
fluids. 

The individual fibers in the cloth are 
locked together by the coating, which 
reportedly steps up the cloth’s abrasion 
resistance four to five times. It also is said 
to increase seam strength, important in 
sewing, while preventing ravelling and 
fabric slippage at the cloth edges. It is 
also claimed that the stiffness (hand) of 
the fabric is increased, thereby permitting 
thin fabric to be used for heavier jobs. 

The coating is not air-tight. The cloth 
is said to retain its porosity, permitting its 
use in upholstery work. The coating re- 
portedly does not produce odor in the 
cloth. 

Smooth-surfaced fabrics in plaids, dob- 
bies, stripes and solids, woven from mulkti- 
filament rayon by Midland Textiles, are 
now being coated wtih the new process. 
It is reported that in no case has the 
lustrous color in the cloth been diminished 
by the coating. 

The coated cloth is now being used in 
automobile seat covers. It is also being 
tested in furniture covering. 


@ Polycoupier 


Polycoupler, a textile chemical formula- 
tion to be added to textile resin solutions, 
is currently being offered by its man- 
ufacturer, Textile Adjuncts Corp, 876 
Pacific St, Brooklyn, N Y, as an aid in 
assuring odor-free resin finishes at the 
end of the cure box. 

The product is not a catalyst, but is 
designed to accelerate polymerization and 
to bind the resin molecules during the 
cure process. It is said to sharply reduce 
generation and liberation of formaldehyde 
and the available NH, groups on resinated 
fabrics, thereby resulting in a nearly odor- 
less cured cloth. 

Polycoupler reportedly will not stain 
or affect dyeability, hand, or embossing 
levels of special finishes. 
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Model C Color-Eye with abridged spectrophotometer attachment 


@ New Abridged 
Spectrophotometer 
Attachment for Color-Eye 


Instrument Development Laboratories, 
Inc, 163 Highland Ave, Needham Heights 
94, Mass, reports that measurement, stand- 
ardization and control of dyestuffs and 
finished product colors are “practical, 
easy, reliable, and accurate” with their 
Model C Color-Eye and its new abridged 
spectrophotometer attachment. 

The attachment reportedly makes avail- 
able ten narrow-band interference filters 
at approximately equally spaced wave- 
lengths through the visible spectrum to 
allow measurements being made under 
identical conditions of illumination and 
viewing. Each filter element is bonded to 
an interference cell to eliminate secondary 
peaks. Filter peaks occur within +2 milli- 
microns of the following nominal wave- 
lengths: 400, 433, 467, 500, 533, 567, 600, 
633, 667, and 700. 


Optical cells are available to make 
transmission and reflectance measurements 
of transparent liquids. Relative accuracies 
of 0.1% are reported to be possible by 
comparison tests, and it is claimed that 
a complete set of readings over the spec- 
trophotometric range can be made in two 
minutes. No balancing or zero adjust- 
ments are required. 


e Nuvel 


Zimmerman Associates, chemists and 
engineers, Guilford College, N C, has in- 
troduced Nuvel, a new softener for the 
general textile, laundry and household 
trades. 

It is claimed that this 


neutral, am- 
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photeric-type softener may be used direct 
in the scouring, dyeing or finishing opera- 
tions, imparting a soft, full, durable hand. 
The product is said to be completely 
stable to acid, alkali, and high tempera- 
tures without yellowing; and it reportedly 
may be used in conjunction with optical 
bleaches. 


® Polyco 296-W 


A new polyacrylate thickener for use 
with resin emulsions has been developed 
by the Polyco Department, The Borden 
Company's Chemical Division, Peabody, 
Mass. It is now available in commercial 
quantities. 

Called Polyco 296-W, the new product 
is said to have an exceptional thickening 
effect on natural latex, Buna N rubbers, 
butadiene styrene, GRS latex and most 
polyvinyl acetate and other synthetic resin 
emulsions. It is said to introduce no un- 
desirable odor or color into compounded 
products and cause no syneresis and co- 
agulation. There reportedly is no separa- 
tion, and approximately neutral pH is 
said to permit use with sensitive emul- 
sions. Viscosities are claimed to be un- 
usually stable over long periods of time. 

Principal use of Polyco 296-W is as a 
thickener, protective colloid and stabilizer 
for natural and synthetic resin emulsions. 
Additional uses include textile sizing. 


@ X-Tan-Assist 


X-Tan-Assist, a bleaching and stripping 
additive said to inhibit corrosion and 
odor caused by sodium chlorite and to 
increase its bleaching effectiveness by as 

(Concluded on Page 708) 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Larson Chomness 

CLARENCE E LARSON has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of research for National Carbon Company, a 
Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 

Dr Larson was formerly director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, operated by Union Carbide for the 
His headquarters will be in 
research laboratory 


Atomic Energy Commission. 

Cleveland, Ohio, at the Company's neu 

now under construction in a Cleveland suburb. 
LM CURRIE, formerly vice president in 


research, will continue as vice president and will assume neu 
responsibilities involving assistance for sales, production, de 


charge of 


velopment, and research. 


DONALD C O'HAIR has been added to the sales staff 
of Mona Southern, a Division of Mona Industries, Inc. 

Mr O'Hair will take care of the North Carolina-Virginia 
territory 


JAMES H CHAMNESS has joined the Research Laboratory 
of Bryant Chemical Corp, North Quincy, Mass. Mr Chamness 
formerly was with Eastman Kodak Company. 


Textiles, 


KOHN 


Recent scholarship winners at the School of 
North Carolina State College, include ERNEST 
SHERRILL and WILLIAM HENRY GRAY. 

Mr Sherrill has been awarded the $400 American Enka 
Corporation scholarship, and Mr Gray is the winner of the 
$500 American Viscose Corporation Award. 

JAMES A PARKER, assistant professor of 
the School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, has 
left for Lima, Peru, where he will serve for three months 
as technical consultant on the School of Textiles’ “Textile 
Engineering Project” in that South American country. 

GEORGE C HOWARD, former foreign service officer 
of the U S$ State Department, has been appointed resident 
representative of the project in Lima. 

During the past six months, five members of the staff 
of the School of Textiles have gone to Peru to participate 
in the program, including MALCOLM E CAMPBELL, dean; 
E B GROVER, head of the Dept of Yarn Technology; 
HENRY A RUTHERFORD, head of the Dept of Textile 
Chemistry; CLARENCE N ASBILL, JR, head of the Div 
of Textile Machine Design and Development; and JOSEPH 
A PORTER, Depic of Fabric 


textiles in 


Development. 


R W EDDY and J J MORRIS have been appointed 
assistant managers of the Fine Chemicals Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Company, a Division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, They will report to W A WOOD. 
COCK, manager of Vine Chemicals. 

Mr Eddy has been product manager 
development of 
and its derivatives and neu 


directing market 


chemical intermediates including acrolein 
themicals from the Company's 
new Oxo unit. Mr Morris bas been product manager directing 
market development of Flexol plasticizers and stabilizers for 


vinyl resins. 


GENERAL CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS 


: ee Convention—Sept 26-28, Lake Placid, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Mid-Atlantic Textile Conference—Nov 3-4, N C 
State College, Raleigh, N C. 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOP. 
MENT ASSOCIATION & CHEMICAL 
MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Joint Meeting—Nov 14-15, Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, O 


THE FIBER SOCIETY 


Spring Meeting—May 2-3, The Clemson House, 
Clemson, S$ C 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 


7th Annual Cotton Research Clinic—Feb 15-17 
Pinehurst, N C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TEXTILE 


EDUCATION 
October 17-19, The Larches, Hopedale, Mass 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEX 
TILES, INC 


Annual Meeting—Oct 4 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EX.- 
POSITION 


Industrial Safety Sessions—Oct 17-21, Conrad 
Hilton, Morrison and La Salle Hotels. 


NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS 


Annual Convention—Sept 29-30, Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N 


PERKINS CENTENNIAL 
September 10-15, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N Y 


PHI PSI FRATERNITY 


Annual Meeting—April 19-21, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


THE QUARTERMASTER ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention—Oct 27-28, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill 
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SOCIETY OF KHEOLOGY 


1955 Meeting—Nov 2-4 
New York N y 


Henry Hudson Hotel 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
19th Exposition, Oct 1-5, 1956, Textile Hall 
Greenville, &§ C 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANU. 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Oct Ii 
N Y) 


New York 


Nov 9 (Hotel Commodore 


TEXTILE METHODS AND 
ASSOCIATION 
Pall Meeting—Sept 

Clemson, & C 


STANDARDS 


29-30, Clemson House, 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1956 Annual Meeting—March 22-23 
Commodore, New York Y 


Hotel 


TEXTILE TECHNICAL FEDERATION OF 
CANADA 


Sth Bi-annual Textile Seminar—June 5-7, 
Queen's Univ, Kingston, Ont 
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eterbury, Conn———— new - 
describes Bristol's line of 6-inch strip-chart 
liquid level, tempereture, 


tie 


ely gene 
le or electrical, is also 


STOL PRICE LIST ON EQUIPMENT 
The Bristol Co, W S bb 


jetin is Bristol's new fully 
for stream pollution studies 
where a permanent instat- 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COLOR NEWS LETTER 
ranklin Process Co, 564 Eddy St, 

This brochure shows eight 

a colors anticipated for the summer 


TRIAL WASTE TREATMENT — CON- 
REDOX POTENTIALS—— 

Co, 4934 Stenton Ave, Phila- 

dota sheet 700(2) 

developments ter contro! of 

industrial waste treatment pro- 


SPECIALIZATION 


MOTORIZATION ACEC Electric Corp, 40 
fast 49th St, New York 17, N ¥Y————Elect:iti- 
or @ tive-bow! w 


i 


_ : 
electric gearmoter for 


1H 
ff 


ACEC-SADI 
ereo 


z 


mum. 

ACEC-SADI motors selected for this ma- 
chine each Pe ot ae O° 
meximum torque of 70 tb/in are close- 
coupled te the drive sheft with rubber v-beits. 
The article aise describes other methods of 
electrification where space is limited to «a great- 
er degree. 

Me alg Magy 7 CALENDARS—_—_Textile 

Me 

Nw l————Bulletin T-103 il- 

the distinctive feotures of 
McKiernan-Terry open-side-frame pneumatically 
loaded which are built with 3, 4 and 
5 rolis in sizes from 15 to 60 tons. The adapte- 
tion of the machines to rolling, friction, Schrein- 
er cad em services is graphically shown 
by sketches, the iMustrations show the ar- 
~ 9 ed of the calendars for various number 
of rons. 


ODOR-PROOFING RESIN SOLUTIONS 
Textile Adjuncts Corp, 876 Pacific St, Brooklyn 
38 This technical data bulletin, 
1-402, covers the methods of using Poly-Coupier, 
@ textile resin co-polymer, for the prevention of 
amine odors and to reduce the incidence of tree 
formaldehyde. Methods are aiso given for the 
reclaiming of resinated fabric after “fish” odors 
have developed. 


THERMOCOUPLE CONNECTORS Minne. 
 sangpaeee go Regulator Co, Industrial Div, 
wn Windrim pond Philadel Ee! Pa 
Sheet 56 describes Army-Navy (AN) Thermo- 


te vent ect assemblies. Their 

wines: * seid to be in test assem 
tor per.|*-urds which ore set up for semiperm -- 
nent use. 


X-TAN-ASSIST The Tanotex Corp, Belie- 
ville Tur e, Kearny, N J—+——This technical 
bulletin usses on economical bleaching and 
st additive which is said to inhibit cor- 
ros! and odor caused by sodium chlorite ond 
increase its effectiveness up to 50%. 


New Products — 
(Concluded from Page 706) 


much as 50%, has been introduced by The 
Tanatex Corporation, Belleville Turnpike, 
Kearny, N J. 


By controlling the formation of chio- 
rine dioxide gas to the rate at which it is 
used up in bleaching, X-Tan-Assist is 
claimed to inhibit undesirable effects from 
excess gas and at the same time to reduce 
consumption of sodium chlorite by 1/3. 
X-Tan-Assist is also reported to lessen 
surface tension of the bleaching bath, 
resulting in a more uniform bleaching ac- 
tion, and to stabilize any pH on the acid 
side. 


A technical bulletin containing specific 
formulations for the use of X-Tan-Assist 
in stripping and in bleaching cotton, cot- 
ton-rayon blends, viscose, acetate, acetate- 
viscose blends, Dacron, nylon, and Orlon 
is available on request from The Tanatex 
Corporation. 


@ New Aquex Products 


Aquex Development & Sales Corp, 
Whippany, N J, has announced several 
new developments in its line of products 
for the textile and paper industries. 


Polyethylene emulsions have been pre- 
pared in cationic, anionic and nonionic 
systems. Among them is an anionic emul- 
sion that is said to develop excellent water 
resistance on both textiles and paper with- 
out special aftertreatment. 


Aquex reports that, although interest 
in its Polypel F, a dispersible solid poly- 
ethylene complex, is gratifying,” 
efforts to improve the working properties 
of the material continue. 


“very 


Under development at the present time 
are new thermosetting resins, polyvinyl 
chloride resin emulsions, plasticizers and 
softeners. 


A 


TCA 


mm PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY, INC. 
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WHEN QUALITY DYE PERFORMANCE COUNTS, IT PAYS TO GO TO 


Leading Specialists in Dyes for Cotton — Rayon 

— Nylon and Other Synthetics and blends 
For 40 years Althouse research has pioneered in 
raising textile industry standards of 


COLORFASTNESS 


This record of leadership assures highest quality perform- 
ance when you specify these famous, exclusive Althouse 
dye specialties: 
Superlitefasts Nylanthrenes 
Azoanthrenes Nydyes 
Supernylites Sol-Aqua-Fast 
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WETTING AGENTS 


Weer 
KRyecllerit 7 


Forget your fears! 
Use ATOLENE NR, the wetting agent and dye 
leveller without re-wetting properties. Even 
small amounts carried over from dye bath will 
not affect spray ratings of goods treated with 
water repellents. Write for information. 


TEXTILE CHEMICAL DIVISION OF 


dexter cnuemicat core. 
New York 59, New York 
Boston—Charlotte—Atlanta— Greensboro— Buenos Aires 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements in this section are restricted to HEL? WANTED—POSITIONS WANTED—EQUIPMENT wanted 
or for sale. Rates, effective February 1, 1951: One-time, $10.00 per column inch; 3 consecutive times (same copy), 
$9.00 per column inch; 13 or more times, $8.00 per column inch; Position Wanted, $2.00 per column inch. Figure 
38 average words per column inch. Publisher reserves the right to reject or discontinue any classified advertisement. 


Replies « 


ABSTRACTING SERVICE—Abstracting and digest- 
ing of foreign patents and periodicals. Literature review 
and special reports in dyestuff and cellulose chemistry. 
PAUL WENGRAF, 88-36 ELMHURST AVENUE, 
ELMHURST 73, NEW YORK. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist, age 31, exper- 
ienced dyeing and finishing plant and development of 
textile chemicals. Desires opportunity in sales work. 


Write Box No. 973. 


WANTED: Dyer chemist with 2 to 5 years experience 
in dyeing woolens and woolen blends. Laboratory devel- 
opment work, with possibility of some travel later. South 
eastern location. Salary open, depending on qualifications. 


Write Box No. 975. 


WANTED: DYER—For raw stock-wool, rayon and 
newer synthetic fibers. Dye house near Raleigh, N. C. 


Good salary and promising future for man of proven 
ability. State full particulars. Apply to—B-33, P.O. Box 
3575, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

WANTED: DYE HOUSE LABORATORY TECH- 
NICIAN—Excellent opportunity for young man to 
learn dyeing, raw stock-wool, rayon, and newer syn- 
thetic fibers. Furnish complete resume in first letter 


C-34, P.O. Box 3414, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Reply to 


WANTED; OPPORTUNITY DESIRED for utilizing 
the knowledge and proven experience of 24 years in 
bleaching, dyeing, and mechanical and chemical shrinkage 
control elements of the textile industry. At the age of 41 
offer a background of both production and executive ac- 
complishments, Experience on natural and synthetic tubu- 
lar textiles. Possess basic knowledge of the industry as a 
whole. Write Box No, 965. 


48A 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Id be addressed: Box Number... c/o American Dyestuff Reporter, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: If you require an aggressive 
person with imagination and know-how for Technical 
Service Development, or Technical Sales in any branch 
of textile industry, please contact this individual. Ten 
years’ experience as laboratory supervisor, dyer, finisher, 
Sox YSO. 


management. Textile college graduate. Write 


SALESMAN WANTED: To sell textile chemical spe 
cialties such as wetting agents, detergents, softeners, fin 
ishers, etc. to textile mills in the New York-New Jersey 
area and in the Southern area. Must be experienced in 
selling these products. Give full particulars. Replies held 
confidential. Write Box No, 981. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, ( M.S.) de 
sires opportunity for advancement with progressive com 
pany. Five years’ experience in laboratory and mill in 
dyeing and finishing of synthetics, including latest acrylics 
Interested in technical service, product development, or 


demonstrating. Write Box No, 982 


POSITION WANTED: TEXTILE CHEMIST AND 
COLORIST. Director of dyestuff application laboratory 
Expert in standardizing, color matching and testing of all 
classes of dyes on all fibres, dyeing and printing. Consid 
erable experience in technical sales and administration 
Will sales, Write 


Seeks responsible position consider 


Box No. 983. 


WANTED: Shift dver wanted in North Carolina. Must 
have experience in pad-steam units with vats, naphthols, 
and sulphurs. Reply stating experience, age, previous em 
ployment, and salary expected. All replies confidential 


Write Box No. 986. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Colorist, with mill experience, technical background. In 


Laboratory Technician and 


terested in a position which will enable fuller use of capa 
bilities. Veteran, married. responsible. New York or New 
Jersey preferred. Write Box No, 984 


POSITION WANTED: Young man with diversified 
laboratory and mill experience desires position as Textile 
Colorist in laboratory or Mill Dyer. Experienced on wool, 
rayon, cotton, orlon, acrilon and newer synthetics in piece 
and yarn form. Expert color matcher, troubleshooter 


Capable of handling responsibilities. Write Box No, 985 


DRY COLOR SALESMAN wanted by manufacturer of 
fine Organic Dry Colors located in New Jersey. Must 
have well established contacts with color consuming 
trades such as plastics, paper coatings, textile inks, car 
bon paper, crayons, etc. Excellent opening for the right 
man. Send resume with details of education, experience, 
etc. Write Box No. 988. 


WANTED 
ORIST 
Give details of background and salary desired. Write Box 
No. 989. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIAN-COL- 
Cotton package dyehouse in North Carolina 


CHEMICAL SALES ENGINEER wanted by Ameri- 
can firm in Japan representing prominent U.S.A. manu- 
facturers of all types industrial chemicals including dye- 
stuffs. Must be experienced and qualified to sell to cus- 
tomers and direct native sales force. Write giving refer- 
ences, resume of education, experience, salary expected, 
Write Box No. 990. 


POSITION WANTED: 30 years’ experience as head 
dyer and plant manager on piece goods, dyeing on vats, 
sulphur, diazo and direct dyeing. Desires position as plan’ 
manager or practical expert by dveing or chemical house 
At present employed. Write Box No. 991 


WANTED: TEXTILE CHEMIST. Opportunity for 
young man with technical background to do research and 
development work on special finishes as applicable to 
cotton and synthetic fabrics. Permanent position with 
progressive textile company located in Virginia. Write 
Pox No, 992 


INDEPENDENT COMMERCIAL LABORATORY 
has unusual opening for competent chemist experienced 
in wool technology. Thorough knowledge of wool prepar- 
ation and a familiarity with quality control techniques es- 
sential. Plans for expansion of laboratory offer exception- 
al opportunity to persons possessing resourcefulness and 
executive ability. Salary open. Our staff knows of this ad- 
vertisement. Write Box No. 987. 
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Designed 
Seyco agents for the 
add a new luster Dyehouse! 


to Mercerizing “Wetslomits” 
Stainless Steel 


and Monel 
ie Utensils 
— 


Prompt shipment 


Correctly designed and built 
on 30 years’ meeting textile 
requirements. Fully corrosion- 
resistent, re-inforced con- 
struction, expert workmen- 
ship; types end sizes for 
every need. Also beokers, 
Stock pots, betch cons, 
shovels. Buy your next uten- 
sils from “Metalsmiths” ond 
compere the value. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — PRICE LIST 


METALSMITHS 


Owision of Orange Roller Bearing Co., inc. 


562 White Street Orange, N. J. 


ssycopmn m, is blended of quality-controlled 
cresoi and additives, gives rapid uniform 


wetting of mercerizing caustic without 44 i 
foaming, settling, separating; trouble-free! U N é O N dy 

ssycopmn 1712 has all the rapid-wetting, 
uniform-absorbing properties of cresylic- 


type agents, and is harmless to the skin. 
Has pale straw color, pleasant odor. 


Ne in, 


ssvcopmn 1728 Is effective over a wider 
range of caustic concentrations. 


None of these mercerizing agents will 
cause any difficulties in caustic recovery 2 


systems, Our non-cresylic agents even re- eS a / 
tain most of their wetting power! =. Use: this:improved dyeing oil 
to assure level dyeing— good 


unions—and to guard against 
costly rejects and redyeing. 


Fer more information, write, wire 
er call, giving your specifications. 


oa Br 
SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & CO. 


748 Rice Street, Atlanta, Georgia LE ATE X ( HEMI¢ Al ( OMPANY 
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Pow is a yas 


THE HOUSE OF 


Fe I 
BLACKS 


DIRECT . DEVELOPED ° ACETATE 
ACID - FORMALDEHYDE - LOGWOOD 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and samples. 
Office ond Factory Shipments can be — from their convenient stocks or from our 
2701-2733 Boston St., Baltimore 24, Md Baltimore or Paterson warehouses. 


HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET IRS—(C. L 1073) 
HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 


Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fastness to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


gq Chi 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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contaiming iron a6 in- 


ferric hydroxide The solu cal beaker and contents severst 


a) 


AFTER VERSENE 
err 


tion 19 opaque minutes jater after one of 
Versene products (Versene 1) has 
been added. The solution is 


now 
crystal clear. Ww 


how to solubilize INSOLUBLES 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


The illustrations give you a visible demonstration of Ver- 
sene’s chelating power over metals in solution. Versene makes 
them vanish. They are still present but can no longer be seen 
or detected by ordinary chemical procedures. Stability is in- 
herent and reversion does not occur. This is because chela- 
tion is complete and the metallic ions are held harmless in 
the powerful coordinate bonds of the Versene itself. 


VERSENE — KEY TO CHELATION 


Versene is your key to chelation. When faced with a problem 
in metal ion control call on the Versene best designed to help 
you. There’s an efficient Versene for every chelation job — 
regardless of pH. Outline your situation, Ask for confidential 
chemical counsel, technical data and the right sample. 


THE DOW. CHEMICAL COMPANY <eheyy> 
MIDLAND © MICHIGAN 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Ches. S. Tanner Co, Choriotte, MN. C., Greenville, $. C., Kneavitte, Tenn, 
Kroft Chemicet Co, tac., 917 West 1 Oth Street, Chicege 6, tiineis 
independent Chemica! Corp, One Hansen Place, Breokiya 17,N ¥ 
Berede & Pege, inc., Hovsten, Detios, Corpus Christi, Odews, New Orleans, 
St. Lewis, Wichite, Oblehome City, Tulse, Konses City, Me 
George Monn & Co., inc, 25! Fox Point Bivd.. Providence, #1 
Broun Knecht. Heimann Co., Sen Froncisce, Catil., Salt Lobe City, Uteh 
Brawn Cerperetion, les Angeles, Colifernie 
Ven Weters & Rogers, inc, Seottte, Wash, & Pertiand, Ore. 


Evrepeen Monviactyring Agent 
Resclintabr:hen Abtieboiog, Meliingbers, Sweden 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Glyco’s ethylenediamine _ tetraacetic 
acid (EDTA) gives you more for your 
money. This versatile sequestering 
agent contains 99+%% active ingre- 
dient, and is the purest form available 
commercially. No inert salts are pres- 
ent. The highest possible concentration 
of material goes to work in your oper- 
ation, with no additional cost for purity. 
The textile industry uses the 
TETRINE®S in processing cotton, 
rayon, wool and the synthetics for: 
kier boiling continuous boil-off 
scouring bleaching 
dyeing stripping 
re-dyeing finishing 
Glyco’s EDTA and its salts — the 
TETRINE®S — are supplied from a 
new plant specially designed to make 
these products. Plant — products — per- 
sonnel — all are geared to eliminating 
your trace metal contaminant troubles. 
Send for samples, purity specifications, 
and our catalog THE TETRINE®S. 


the TETRINE®’S 
Glyco’s EDTA 


GLYCO Products Co., Inc. 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


WOMIONIC SURFACTANTS * ‘SYNTHETIC WAXES * EMULSIFYING AGENTS 
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SILICONE 
DEFOAMERS 


J | bh. J. Kenuey Go 


DYESTUFFS 


MANUFACTURER OF 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


263 SUMMER ST. 1700 WALNUT ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
650 STATE ST. 


have proved their efficiency and versatility CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
in countless applications. For example: 


1 OUNCE KILLS FOAM IN... 


AND 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE SOUTH 
250,000 Ib OF 


vat dye solution 


6% starch sizing solution STABLE SALTS 
20,830 Ib PYRAZOLINES (FAST DIRECT DYES) 


textile dye/ penetrant 


3 " 
\ 125,000 Ib BASES 

DIPYRAZOS (DEVELOPED DYES 
\ 15,625 Ib ) 


ee er oe COLORS FOR WOOL 


And remember—both Dow Corning 
Antifoam* AF Emulsion and Antifoam A are physiologically . 
harmless. Both increase production, reduce processing MANUFACTURED 
time, eliminate the waste and fire hazard of boil-overs. B 


NOW AVAILABLE Mail coupon today for 
Ps , FREE SAMPLE 


Satie HARMA Cuemicat 


| 
; Midland, Mich., Dept. 0209 

Please send me: 
| 
j CJ Booklet on Dow Corning Silicone De- J () Rk P 0) R A T | 0 \ 
j foomers. FREE sample of [) Antifoam A 
| Compound or [] Antifoam AF Emulsion. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


New booklet gives vane 
complete information 
on Dow Corning Anti- 
foam agents, the most 
efficient and versatile 
defoamers ever de- 
veloped. | crry 


*TM DOW CORNING CORP 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical | | yoy 


raw materials 
A COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
RESINS 
FOR 
ALL YOUR 
FINISHING NEEDS 


Thermosetting Resins 


DEPCO RESIN URS 


oe with 
DEPCOTEX-80 
Good-rite T§-20 DEPCOSET R-1 


Developed to meet the stringent requirements of 

single end sizing, Good-rite TS-20 also insures DEPCOSET R-2 
better control of slasher sizing of a broad range of 

fibers. See how TS-20 advamages can help im- Thermoplastic Resins 


pro processing: 
9 pape asa . ak feces of abrasion resistance to DEPCO RESI- b 


the yarn; 


2. Possesses excellent adhesion resistance; DEPCOSIZE 376 


3. Does not fiake or slough off the fiber—yet causes 
no scouring problems; 
4. May be extended easily with cold water; 


5. Requires no additives; 1. Shrink Control 
6. Coloriess; Crease Resistance 


7. Uniform viscosity-concentration characteristics make 
clese control of size pick-up a simple operation. ) 2€£ ss 
Good-rite TS-20 is supplied as a 25 per cent total mbo esing 

solids solution. Not recommended for wet knitting Glazing 

because of acidic quality. > 
Good-rite TS-20 is only one of B. F. Goodrich 3. Wide Variety of Hands 

Chemical Company materials that serve the textile 

industry. Others include Hycar latices for pigment : 

binders, and Geon resins and latices for fiber bind- Descriptive literature and samples on request. 

ers, coatings and finishes. Write for information 

on any or all of these materials. Please address 

Dept. RA-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 

Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 

Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company Chemical Co. 
A Chttien 9 The 6. Gastiieh Sompany 44-27 PURVIS STREET 


e LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
(500d-rite 
SS twehieais 2Z CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHEMTEX LTD., TORONTO 


GEON polyviny! materials © HYCAR American rubber « GOOD RITE 
chemicals end plesticizers «© HARMON colers 
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SHEAR - FLOW 


“i” MIXES ANYTHING 
THAT FLOWS! 


INDUSTRIAL MIXER 


THE MODERN MIXER 
FOR MODERN FINISHES 


* CUTS MIXING TIME TO 1/5th 
* DOUBLE SHEARING ACTION 
* LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
* UNIFORMITY OF MIXTURE 

* NO OPERATING TORQUE 

* QUICK CLEANING 


STANDARD TESTING MACHINE 


THIOUREA of the A.A.T.C.C. 


for color-fastness and bleeding, shrinking, resis- 
tance to washing and mechanical action; for test- 
f or ing dyes, soaps, and detergents. 


ATLAS 
LAUNDER-OMETER 


Twenty tests may be made at one time in either one pint 

. . by co-condensation with urea-for- glass jars or in the metal containers now called for in the 

; new 2A, 3A, and 4A, accelerated tests of the A.A.T.C.4 

, P : P All Launder-Ometers are fully automatic in operation 

maldehyde resin finishes as described in with a choice of gas, electricity, or steam for heating the 
water bath. 

American Dyestuff Reporter, June 6, Research Model Launder-Ometers offer full facilities 

for testing product resistance to modern laundering meth 

: ods. Available with container, capacities ranging from 20 

1955, pages 403-404. Top quality — low pint jars to 6 half-gallon 

jars which accommodate 


flameproofing nylons 


= , , , I les. Speeds be- 
in iron. Attractively priced. /mmediate . ps "4 aad $0 aan 


= are attained with the vari 
delivery from stock. , speed drive. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
: A co e 4114 WN. Ravenswood Ave. Chicege 13, Il. 
7.) “ar aoe terre geo ery mab 

hia 


254 West 3ist Se . New York 1, MY FADE-OMETERS © WEA THER-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
Coble Address: BAIRDCHEM, NEWYORK SRO LRN RSPR PERE EA SDD: EINER PO FIR IN TE NOE 
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TEXTILE PROCESSORS REPORT THAT 
PROCTOR CHEMICALS HELP MAINTAIN 
CONSISTENT PRODUCTION QUALITY 


Proctor Chemical Co. provides its customers with quality 
controlled products in which uniformity is constant. This 
feature of uniformity makes for even performance and 
results in more efficient production. 


In the modern plant laboratory chemists control each 
product during manufacture and test it prior to release— 
assuring customers of product performance as specified. 


Here is one of Proctor Chemical Company’s products for 
better processing results... 


PROTOLUBE 414 


A synthetic napping softener designed es- 
pecially for napping before printing. 


Greatly increases color value of pig- 
ment prints. 


Produces a full, even nap. 


is compatible with most anionic and 
non-ionic finishes. 


Due te its neutral pH, will not rust 
napping cards. 


Will net yellow at high temperatures 
or turn rancid on prolonged storage. 


Write for FREE samples and Technical Service Bulletins 


PROCTOR 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS @ 


Aniline 
American Cyanamid Co., Dyestutt Dept. 
American Cyanamid Co. (To. Resin Dept.) 


ae Chemical Corp.. 
urkart Schier ee oe. dae. 


Charlotte Chemical ‘Laboratories, Inc... 
Ciba Company, inc.. : 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Columbia - Southern Chemical Corp 
Custom Scientific Instruments 


Demco Chemical Co. 
De Paul Chemical Co. 
Dexter Chemical Corp. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., (inc.), E. L.. 
Dyes and Chemical Division 
Electrochemicals Dept. .. 

Organic Chemicals Auxiliaries 
Eastman Chemicals Products, Inc.. 
Emery Industries 
om ad Chemicals Co. 


Fablok Mills, Inc.. 


CGabb Special Products 
Gaston County 7 Machine Co. 


Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 


CHEMICAL co. \nterchomisal Corp, Tertie Colors Div.. 
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WHEN FINISHING 
SCHREINERED, EMBOSSED OR FRICTIONED FABRICS 
FIRMEL stays on the surface to form a glaze or hold an embossed pattern. 


RESIN DJ penetrates to lend fullness and ensure complete permanency. COMBINING 


their surface finishing and penetrating qualities, produces a formula for a wide variety 


of finishes of maximum permanency with a minimum of expense and operational 
difficulties. Send for samples. 
BRYANT CHEMICAL CORPORATION, N. QUINCY 71, MASS, 
or Box 2301, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
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De NE iB @ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS @ 


* : 
( 4 Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., The 28A 
: Le Conte & Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Co. SOA 


Mac Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Chemicals, Olin Mathieson Chemicals Corp. 
May, Inc., Otto 8. 

Metalsmith Div., 74 Roller Bearing Co., Inc 
Metro-Atiantic Co., Inc. 

Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial Div 


Salt Co. 
Mutual Chemical Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
National Milling G Chemical Co 

National Starch Products 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., of U. S. Rubber Co. 

Nopco Chemical Corp. 

Nova Chemical Corp. 

Nyanza Color G Chemical Co., Inc 


Olin Mathieson Chemicals Corp. 
industrial Chemicals Div 
Onyx Oil G Chemicals Co 


Pabst Sales Co. 

Peerless Color Co., inc 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co 
Perkins & Sons, inc., 8. F 
Pfister Chemical Works, Inc 
Pharma Chemical Corp 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Photovolt Corp. 

Pittsburgh Coke G Chemical Co 
Procter G&G Gamble 

Proctor Chemical Company 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Progressive Color & Chemical Co., Inc 


Refined Products Co. 
Rohm G Haas Co. 

Royce Chemical Co. 
Rumford Chemical Works 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Scott Tester, Inc. 
Seydel-Wooley & Co. 

Sims Metal Works 


’ pany 
Solvay Process a Allied Chemical G Dye Corp 
Sou-Tex Chemical C 
Standard Brands, "og 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc 
Stein Hall 
Swift G Company 


Tanner Co., Chas. 5S. 

Taylor instrument Companies 

Tennessee Corporation 

Tex-Chem Co. 

Tinolan Co., of America, Inc 
‘e Union Bay State Chemical Co., Inc 
U. S. Rubber Co., Nauzatuck Div 


Van Viaaderen Machine Co. 
Verona Dyestuffs 

Versenes - The Dow Chemica! Co 
Virginia Smelting Co 

Wallerstein Co., Inc 


Warwick Chemical Co. 
Westvaco Chem. Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


| Wica Chemicals, Inc. 
“an? Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc., The 
Wolt & Co., jacques 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 
eR Young Aniline Works, Inc. 


Zinsser G Co., inc 
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You can 
mG ) control 
en | UNIFORMITY 
| when you 
use Houghton 


Textile Processing 
Products 


For scouring and wetting applications, re 

member these Houghton surface active agents: 

CERFAK ... the trade name to specily when detergency 
| is the chief factor you want 

SURFAX ... selected whenever exceptionally good wet- 

ting and re-welting power is needed. 


3 Ask your Houghton Man for full information or write 
, E.F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 33, Pa 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service ..- 
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CAUSTIC SODA: Qur strategically located South Charles- 
ton, W. Va. plant is the site of one of the largest electrolytic 
caustic-chlorine operations in the world, insuring you of 
uniform quality and dependable delivery by barge, tank 
truck or tank car. 

CAUSTIC POTASH: To supply every need for Potash, 
Westvaco offers all three forms — liquid, flake and solid, 
packaged to protect the product quality so guarded in every 


step of the manufacturing process. 


SODA ASH: From our Westvaco, Wyoming plant, users 


CAUSTIC SODA 


from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific are enjoying the CAUSTIC POTASH 


superior quality of WESTVACO Soda Ash, made from the 
world’s largest deposit of unbelievably pure Trona (natural 


sodium sesquicarbonate ). 


Yes — with a background that includes over half a century 
of service, Westvaco remains your most dependable source 


of thoroughbred “Work horse Alkalis”. 


Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices . 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


CHARLOTTE, H.C. + CHICAGO, ULL + DENVER, COLO. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ST LOUIS. MO 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


SODA ASH 


September 26, 1955 





VIBRALON 


the formula with 


y iN ~ “ 


VIBRALON increases the value of nylons: 


e Gives nylons a permanent matte-dull beauty! 

e Makes nylons silky soft .. . while giving them 
that huggable, sleek look! 

e Greater snag and pick resistance for longer and 
harder wear! 

e Provides nylons with warmth and absorbency 


. gives summer comfort! 


VIBRALON helps you sell more beautiful 
aceon wel nylons at every price range. Our chemists and 
ASEA ‘ w v - . P 
pic ee be po representatives will be glad to help you get the full 
ing boording easier. benefits of this amazing finish. 


ai W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


VIBRALON works wonders with 


| SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 | FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—646 S$. MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, WN. C. 
CANADIAN OFFICE—CHEMTEX PRODUCTS, LTD. 
168 SEATON $1, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





what’s 
been 

cooking 
at 


Cyanamid ? 


NEW RECIPES 
FOR BETTER TEXTILE PROFITS! 


NEW! Cyana® Soll Retardant — keeps rugs clean up to 5 times longer! 
NEW! Permet® Resin-8 — durable water repellent ¢ dilutes easily 

e reduced foaming « compatible with many other products 
¢ maximum wash-fastness 


> 
IRL AML AMERICAN G yanamid COMPANY 


NEW! Silicone Water Repelient and Catalyst — durable water 


repellent « for synthetic fibers ¢ maximum durability to dry cleaning TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 


ND BROOK 0 ROCKEFE Re PLA 


NEW! improved Stiffener and Fire Retardant for Nylon Net . WEW YORK 20, N 


PROWIDE 


NEW! Acrotex® Resin 55 ¢ maximum stiffening 
e hand modifier in resilient finishes 


North Amencen Cyenemed itd Montrest 


When eg want chemicals to improve or speed textile MOREE Pe For better textile performance at every stage — mill, fin- 

...to provide sales features that help move your merchandise and keep ishing plant, cutting room, sewing machine, selling 

it sold—call on American Cyanamid. Here are the vast research floor, consumer use: 

and manufacturing facilities... the specialized experience... accelerators + anti-statics « bodying agents « crease 

the practical viewpoint you will appreciate—plus the imagination reststant Snishes © fire retardant finishes - gas fading 
i inhibitors « glazing, embossing finishes « shrinkage con- 

and will to focus all our know-how on finding a solution to your trol agents « softeners « spot and stain resistant finishes 


individual problem. Call your American Cyanamid representative today. * stiffeners + water repellent finishes + wear retardants 
PRODUCERS PF THE VW e? R ' BROT TRAX TILCS 282814202 





